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SPRING DUCK SHOOTING IN OHIO. 


T. GUNNE. 


S WILDFOWL shoot- 
ing had never been 
good in the Miami 
Valley before the 
spring of ‘99, the 
sportsmen were re 
ally unprepared for 
the sport which of- 
fered. 

It was through a 
strip of country 
where there was lit- 
tle water and, for 
that reason, poor 

feed, and the ducks and geese had always 
passed it by without stopping. But that 
year the winter had been open and the 
rain had fallen almost constantly, flood- 
ing the country and making lakes out of 
the wheat stubbles and cornfields. Thus 
was presented to the birds unprecdented 
opportunities for enjoying the grain 
which most attracts them, and into the 
valley they came in countless flocks, to 
rest in fancied security, and to gorge 
themselves on the repast spread before 
them. In the morning they would be 
seen in barnyard puddles mixing with 
the domestic ducks, or rising from road- 
side sloughs in alarm atthe first passing 
vehicle. Then later in the day they 
would be found bedded in an open ex- 
panse of shallow water, or concealed in 
partly submerged cornfields. 


Though it was not easy to get within 
gunshot of the wary birds,on dark and 
cloudy days they would decoy well, and 
many a heavy bag was carried home at 
night by hunters who though tired, cold 
and wet, were still happy in the memory 
of a good day’s sport. 

Now, while it may not be a highly com- 
mendable proceeding to kill ducks, or 
other wildfow], in the spring, still, when 
it is considered that there are some local- 
ities which ducks always pass by in their 
southern flight, and where it is a case of 
shoot in the spring or don’t shoot at all, 
there is some excuse forit. Then again, 
while the spring duck is poor in flesh, 
and rather stringy, it is nevertheless de- 
cidedly better than no duck whatever. 

Thus it was that I embraced the oppor- 
tunity toenjoy an Ohio duck hunt and, 
later,ate roast duck with a better grace 
than circumstances would warrant in 
close observance of the ethics of sports- 
manship. 

* * * * 

During the night the rain had been car- 
ried in gusts against the windows, while 
the wind had moaned unceasingly 
through the bare branches of the trees, 
occasionally catching a broken strand of 
the climbing rose that twined over the 
side of the house and rattling it across 
the blinds. Yet these were sounds to 
lull a sportsman to sleep rather than dis- 
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turb his slumbers, and my rest was un- 
broken, save once when I was awakened 
by the honking of a gaggle of geese that 
circled several times overhead, as though 
bewildered in the storm, then flew away 
to the north. 

At 4 o’clock the rain had ceased to fall, 
but the wind still blew and it required 
an unusual amount of enthusiasm to 
crawl out of a warm bed, gulp down a 
cup of hot coffee,and then plunge out 
into the gloom of the night. Perhaps I 
hesitated for a few minutes, but only a 
few,and an hour later found me tucked 
away under rubbers and blankets in a 
buggy and well along the road toward 
the marshes. 

An eight-mile drive over rough and 
muddy country roads brought me to a 
broad expanse of shallow water, spotted 
here and there with patches of cornstalks, 
where I had been advised to make my 
stand. 

Here I had soon staked out the counter- 
feit ducks and, depositing the shells with- 
in easy reach, settled myself to await the 
coming of the birds. 

In the eastern sky a patch of gray an- 
nounced the approach of day, while the 
hoarse quacking of several old mallard 
in the corn gave warning that the ducks 
would soon be on the wing and seeking 
feeding places. Anxiously I watched 
forthe first shot, straining my eyes in 
the hope of seeing the flocks which | 
could hear splashing about in the water 
or whistling by on quick-beating wings. 
Suddenly from out of the mist a bird 
swept into sight and, setting its wings, 
dropped like a plummet right among the 


decoys. Then, as though discovering 
the deception, it hurriedly arose and 


came straight toward me. It an 
easy shot and, as the gun flashed bright- 
ly in the half-light of dawn, the little fel- 
low struck the water with a splash. 

As the report echoed across the water, 
hundreds of ducks arose in alarm and 
circled about overhead, alarmed by the 
noise but still bewildered by the dark- 
ness. Fora few minutes they were flying 
in every direction, and a couple of well- 
directed shots brought two pintails to 
keep company with the teal, which lay 
motionless on the dark surface of the 
vater. 


was 


The day was gray and cold,and the 
decoys, caught in the wind, bobbed up 
and down, tugging at the anchors as 
though really imbued with life and anx- 
ious to join-the flocks which hurried 
back and forth over the heavens. From 
across the fields came the sound of a 
farmer calling up his stock; a cock 
crowed; a dog barked; all else was still. 

For half an bour I waited in vain fora 
shot, then from away off to the left came 
a dozen mallard, craning their necks in 
their flight and looking fora tempting 
feeding ground. Suddenly they saw the 
decoys and swerved in their flight, cir- 
cling back of the point at which I was 
crouching. Twice they came around, 
hesitating as to whether or not to alight, 
and then straight in, with wings set. 
Ouickly I tossed my gun ahead of the 
green-headed leaderand pressed the trig- 
ger. Instantly there the wildest 
commotion, as the birds in their terror 
sought toclimb out of range, and again 
I sent a charge of No.6’s into their strag- 
gling ranks. Two and with a 
pleasant feeling of warmth taking the 
place of the chilland the cold, I retrieved 
the heavy birds and again seated myself 
on the roots in the long grass to admire 
the gaudy plumage of the mallard, the 
dull gray of the pintails,and the sky- 
blue of the unfortunate little teal. 

“These are the best duck shells,” said 
the storekeeper to me the afternoon be- 
fore, as he laid them on the counter from 
boxes bearing the wreath and flag of the 
Latflin & Rand Powder Company, and 
that day’s shooting convinced me that 
he was right. Never before had I killed 
ducks at such long range and with so 
few wounded birds. The shot seemed to 
cut right through them, regardless of 
the heavy coat of almost shot-proof fea- 
thers, and time after time when I fired at 
sixty or seventy yards, hoping at best to 
but break a wing, I picked up the bird 
dead. It was indeed a perfect ducking 
powder, and one on which the dampness 
of the atmosphere seemed to have no ef- 
fect whatever. 

There were times during the day when 
the ducks ceased to fly, and for an hour, 
perhaps, I would not get a shot; then 
again there would come several in rapid 
succession, so that when the leaden twi- 
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light settled over the marsh, I was well 
loaded down with two dozen birds and 
quite ready for home. 

Wearily I retraced my steps through 
the soft mud of the winter fields and the 
sedge-grass of the sloughs. The frogs 
were beginning to croak—the first signs 
of spring; all else was of the bleak drear- 
iness of winter. 


GOOD 


Scene in Platte Canon, Colo., on the line of the Colorado & Southern Ry. 


A few days afterward the weather be- 
came warm and bright, and, rising al- 
most as one bird, the wildfow] left for the 
cool green waters of the northern lakes, 
there to spend the golden hours of sum- 
mer and to linger amid the lily-pads 
until the hazy days of early autumn 
again sent them south. 

MIDDLETOWN, O. 
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A CRUISE FOR CATS 


BY N. 


NEURILATED cats! 
Just so, but not 
the ordinary, ev- 
ery day, natural- 
ized, tame article 


that laps milk 
from a saucer 
and sleeps back 


of the wood-box. 
Nor yet the beast 
of bespangled 
brow and terrify- 
ing mien that inhabits our rivers, lakes 


and archipelagoes and ‘mongst whose 
numbers the small boy with the pin-hook 
and the passe pants makes his annual 
havoc. 

To none of these has this article refer- 
The cat that back 
fence might, if he coupled his elusive. 
ness witha wild and untamable nature, 
become something worth cruising after. 
But at present there is but one kind of 
cat that is worth it,and that kind is the 
lop-eared, bobtailed, bewhiskered brand 
that roams around the woods away up 
in Oregon and Idaho. One of these kind 
of boys, if properly handled, will furnish 
sport for four or five full-grown men and 
from twoto cighteen young, middle-aged 
and superannuated dogs. The fewer the 


dogs, the more fun to the man. 
* * * 


ence. infests the 


After basking in the magic sunlight of 
far-famed Catalina, whose wonderful 
open-air (though under water) herbari- 
ums, magnificent climate and scenery, 
and remarkable piscatorial advantages 
had done their work effectually, I had 
gradually worked my way to the North 
until I found myself at the Vendome in 
San Jose. Sleepy Santa Monica, hustling 
Los Angeles, voluptuous Fresno, and the 
ever-quivering air of the southern val- 
leys were fast claiming me. I began to 
forget my old existence my life of joys 
and sorrows, of work and play. 

But | was brought back. Up came the 


CROWELL. 


clerk and shoved a letter into my hand. 
Something in the courageous, dark com- 
plexioned “hand” on the envelope drew 
mv attention, and as | glanced at the 
postmark my heart jumped up to the 
double-quick. Could this be from old Si 
Williams in Oregon? From old Si_ it 
certainly was, and I give you the gist of 
its contents: 


“DEAR Come up. Cat harvest 
begins next week. Good snow for trail- 


ing. Got the barn full of dogs. Bring 
your l2-yauge and we'll feathers. 


Boys are waiting, so hurry up.” 


To this my old friend had aftixed his 
laborious signature. 

I leaned back in my chairand gazed 
out of the window, trying to think. My 
late life of indolence made it seem an ef 
fort to do so consecutively, but | man- 
aged to accomplish it. 

Cat 

I would just go up and attend might 
get a chance to shock, or cut bands, you 


harvest,eh?’ This was new to me 


know. 

Well, I The “boys” and | were 
three days getting acquainted. Nobody 
ever gets thoroughly acquainted with 
anybody else until they have gone hunt- 
ing with them. If a fellow is afflicted 
with “grouchiness” it will crop out de- 
spite all efforts to conceal it, while the 
true sportsman falls into his place and 
sticks there as easily as a fly into a mo- 
lasses mug. 

For a full week before 
well-organized hunt after the “ bobtails,” 
Old Si had a custom of locking his ava- 
lanche of dogs in the granary over night. 
This was so they would be quick to catch 
a scent and slow to let loose of it. There 
are some men I know who, if they knew 
this receipt for catching a “cent” and 
keeping it, would gladly go into the 
granary. 

I never stopped to reason out just how 
their incarceration was of benefit to their 
smelling faculties, but Si, being author- 
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ity on many other things I knewto be 
so, why should he not be posted on what 
was good fordogs’ noses’ Why,indeed* 

The fourth night drew on cloudy and 
dark. During the afternoon a heavy 

snow had fallen and the heavy clouds 
still rolled and tumbled aloft, shutting 
out the light of the sun, moon and stars 
so effectually that Si remarked, as we sat 
down to the supper-table: 

“If thar ever was a time for cats, this is 

When a boy puts butter on both sides 
of his bread by mistake, he is nervous, 
or likes butter. I caught Bill (who is 
nota lover of this product of the dairy) 
doing this very thing,and when I looked 
hard at him he blushed. I myself occa- 
sionally felt afflicted with a strange feel- 
ing that I manfully fought down, and | 
flattered myself that the boys mistook 
my haste during the meal to my abnor- 
mal appetite. 

The next morning opened dull and 
dark as we started and as Si finally let 
the pack out. Bill and the hired man 
carried ammunition and other accessor- 
ies, Old Si lugged a Winchester, while I 
was encumbered of my 12-gauge. In my 
pocket were some shells loaded with fine 
quail-shot—Si’s particular order. I asked 
him if he intended me to shoot the cat in 
the eye and then choke it to death, but 
he gave me no information. 

For a half hour or more we tore our 
way laboriously through the brush into 
the heavy timber, the dogs being slightly 
in advance of us. It was damp going in 
the deep snow, and the tall trees loomed 
up chill and grisly by the glare of the 
dull morning light. 

Presently one of the dogs up ahead 
struck the scent and pandemonium, big 
and little, light and heavy, broke out. 

“Hit the trail!” yelled Bill, and we 
plunged eagerly ahead, pushing aside 
the branches with our arms and elbow- 
ing our way through the bushes in a 
fever of excitement. For a quarter of a 
mile the dogs set us a phenomenal pace, 
and long before we made the distance 
they had duly treed their victim. 

We descried the cat's outline away up 
in the top of a mammoth spruce tree, his 
fiery eyes watching the scene below. It 
was a sight to put on a-canvas. The 


stately monarch of the forest there, mock- 
ing us as its lofty branches sheltered its 
kind from the invaders, the deafening 
din from the pack and beaming face of 
Old Si, all combined to bring me thor- 
oughly back to the life wherein we live 


UNSUSPICIOUS OF DANGER. 


and breathe,throb and thump and use 
up oxygen. 

“Are you going to shoot?” I shouted in 
Si’s ear, at the first opportunity. 

“Hey! Mer” he yelled back; “what 
with: You've got the gun!” 

“I've only got quail-shot, you know.” 
I gave this bit of information with a look 
of confidence thatshould have squelched 
him right there. But Old Si didn’t 
squelch. 

“Jest th’ stuff, sir!—blaze away!” 
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I blazed. Up jumped the cat, his pride 
sorely wounded, but as good as new him- 
self. Down through the dead limbs he 
crashed, feet out-spread and the hair on 
his back standing out like a rainbow of 
fur. He struck the ground fighting. His 
first pass was a line-shot to old Towser’s 
right optic, glancing from there to the 
tip of Bender's nose and taking a gener- 
ous sample of porterhouse from a top- 
heavy brute named Bulger on the return 
trip. The cat was grit clean through 
and half way back again. 

Just to show you how “ornery” these 
animals can be when their back’s up, I'll 
tell what he did as soon as he got his 
second wind and settled down to an all- 
day dog-killing. 

On the outskirts of the canine crowd 
was a solitary sad-faced hound, whose 
pitiful little heart would only allow of 
an occasional blood-curdling howl, im- 
mediately followed by a short rush at 
the scene of battle and a longer rush back 
again. In some way the cat spied this 
unfortunate brute and, making a flying 
leap, landed plump on the poor dog’s- 
spine. 

Ouicker than the quickest bartender 
you ever saw, those powerful claws had 
torn the scalp from the hound’s cranium 
and he had flashed back against the 
spruce again to resume his role of king 
dog-exterminator, a specialty in which 
he seemed to be extra proficient. 

But the agonized howls of their wound- 
ed comrades inspired the pack to a con- 
certed rush at last. In they went, pell 
mell,and the cat died, bravely fighting 
till the last spark of his indomitable 
spirit was shaken out of his body. Bill 
shot the hound and the hired man threw 
both carcasses overa limb of the tree. 
We went on into the timber. 

Fifteen minutes took us to what ap- 
peared to me to be a most inviting part 
of the forest. The trees grew larger and 
farther apart, the walking became easier 
and underbrush no longer impeded our 
progress. Upon our right the dogs had 
again struck a trail and, judging by the 
racket, I felt that they were coming our 
way. Pausing a moment to make sure, I 
found that my surmise was correct. 

Nearer and nearer came the tremend- 
ous baying. 


“Wing him as he goes by,” whispered 
the hired man. Weall huddled together 
behind a massive tree-trunk just as the 
game broke coverand plunged toward 
us. It was a strapping big deer. I 
glanced around, expecting to hear the re- 
port of Si’s rifle, but he was in the act of 
handing it over to the hired man. I 
looked my surprise. 

Si hurriedly broke off a huge limb and 
hastily fashioned it into a very business- 
looking cudgel. He then stepped into 
the open space through which the deer 
had passed. 

“We've got to head off them air dogs, 
or we won't get no more cats to-day, 
boys,” he yelled, as the foremost hound 
hove in sight. 

Bulger was in the lead, followed by a 
compact mass of dogs, hot on the scent. 
Old Si braced himself in their path and 
brandished his club. Then a peculiar 
thing happened. Old Bulger, being sore- 
ly afflicted with nearsightedness, al- 
though the best dog of them allon scent, 
failed to discern the lanky figure before 
him until too late. Before Sicould move 
or use his weapon, Bulger struck him, 
and the two rolled heavily tothe ground. 

Then the entire pack plunged over 
them, whooping and ki-yi-ing, and the 
fun was accelerated by the trailers who, 
thinking the quarry was down, nipped 
at Si furiously, to his evident discomfi- 
ture. Si managed, however, to come up 
smiling in the end, with a dog in each 
hand, but the rest of the pack was away 
off down the Pacific Slope, looking for 
deer. 

“Show’s over, boys,” said Si, as he 
wiped the mud from his clothes. 

We made our way to the ranch, ate 
supper, and sat down to enjoy a smoke. 
One by one the dogs sneaked in until the 
whole crew were on hand, when Si bun- 
died them into the granary. 

“Seems to me keeping them hounds in 
thet granary gives them a pow’ful nose 
fer cats, er—er anything else, don’t it?’ 
queried the hired man, after an awkward 
interval. 

“Deer, for instance,’ mentioned Bill. I 
listened for a reply from Si, but he 
thumped his pipe on his chair-leg and 
went in to bed. We smoked on and on. 

S1oUX RAPIDs, IA. 
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CHRISTMAS AT BUCKSKIN MAC'S. 


BY KNARF. 


T WAS many moons 
ago, during the life- 
time of Spotted Tail, 
Sitting Bull, and 
that good old Chief 
Ouray, “the white 
man’s friend,’ whilst 
with a geological 
survey party along 
the northern bor- 
ders, and having 
completed our la- 
bors, that I conclud- 
ed to wend my way 

south for the winter in quest of pleasure 

and recreation. 

Parting with my associates of the sci- 
entific expedition at Deadwood, I jour- 
neyed south from the Black Hills Coun- 
try and finally wound up at Cheyenne. — 

Whilst in Cheyenne, I heard of “Buck- 
skin Mac,” an old-timer who had a cabin 
in the Roan Hills of Colorado. Upon in- 
quiry as tothe best way to reach Mac’s 
place, I started alone one morning with 
my pony and pack mule. 

After breaking camp, I crossed the Es- 
calante Hills, thence across a plateau, 
crossed the White River, over the Cathe- 
dral Bluffs to Douglass Creek and down 
to Mac’s habitation, where I arrived ina 
blinding snowstorm, nearly frozen, and 
suffering a broken collar-bone and frac- 
tured leg, caused by the pony breaking 
through some ice. In his struggles he 
had thrown me, and, in falling, instead 
of landing in snow,! bumped up against 
a pileof boulders. Benumbed with cold, 
I felt very little pain and did not realize 
that my injuries were as severe as they 
proved to be. 

Like the patriarchs of old, the door of 
Mac’s cabin was ever open tothe stranger, 
and it was many days before I was able 
to leave my bunk, and several weeks ere 
I could return to civilization. 

Having lived in the West for many 


years (some of them with various friend- 
ly Indian tribes) as hunter, scout, trap- 
perand general frontiersman, Mac had 
picked up no little amount of knowledge 
of surgery and remedies. 

After several hot applications on the 
outside (flannels), and a few hot applica- 
tions inside (Scotch whisky), | was suffi- 
ciently thawed out for Mac to makea 
more thorough examination, when he 
discovered the extent of my injuries. 

“Hoot, mon!” said Mac,“but yo’uns’l be 
m’ comp’ny fer Christmas.” 

Mac’s vernacular was a combination of 
the Scotch and backwoodsman. 

“Oh, no,” | replied,“I’m only a little 
stiffand shaken up.” 

“Wull, mebby so, but er broken bone 
er tew don’t heal in er week up in this 
kentry; so yo’uns may’s wull hang up 
yer sock now fer Crissmus.” 

A dreamy feeling seemed to be coming 
over me, and 

* * * * 

The sun was shining brightly in the 
western window late the next afternoon 
when I awoke,a feverish reaction having 
set in. It is needless to say that, with 
Mac's hotapplications, sage tea and good 
nursing, I recovered as speedily as could 
be expected. 

Mac’s cabin was a source of pleasure 
and wonderment to me during my con- 
valescence. I had all sorts of questions 
to ask, and the weary days sped rapidly 
away, whilst Mac related many adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes during 
his sojonrn on the plains and in the 
mountains. 

The walls of the cabin were hung with 
all sorts of skins, yet with a quite artistic 
effect,and the ensemble was picturesque 
andunique. When questioned as to why 
he kept them, he said: 

“Wull, when I take a notion to want’r 
suthin’, I jes’ go ter teown and dicker off 
er few hides fer ther stuff. Sol kinder 
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call thet m’ bank.” 

Everything had a peculiar significance 
to Mac—that is, it noted some happening 
in his eventful life. For instance: 

“Where did you get that peculiar look- 
ing knife?” I asked, one day, while mak- 
ing a tour of inspection. 

“Thet’s m’ life-saver,” said Mac. 

“Killed someone or something to save 
your life, | presume *” 

“Nope, I catersized m’self an’ saved m’ 
own life.” 

“Catersized yourself—what’s that?” 

“Hoot, mon! yer orter know what cat- 
er-sized is. Why I heterred hot an’ then 
held er on my back ter stop ther pizen.” 

“Oh! I see—cauterized a wound.” 

“Yep, thet’s what I sed—cute-er-iced. 
Yer see, twas this er way: I wus kinder 
scoutin’ long wi’ sojers down in Arizony, 
time thet old red cuss Geronimo was cut- 
tin’ up his didoes. I hed struck er blin’ 
trail an’ it wus mos’ sundown, when whiz! 
whiz! went er couple er arrers, an’ ping! 
cum ernother an’ tuck me under ther lef’ 
shoulder. I turned in ther saddle an’ 
saw erbout half dozen red devils cumin’ 
outer sum scrub oak. Quicker’n litenin’ 

I up wi’ m’ Winchester an’ pumped lead. 
I seed tew tumble, but don’t think I 
killed more’n one un’em. 
I threw m’ arms eroun’ 
m’ hoss’s neck an’ guy 
‘im ther spurs. Uv corse 
them ‘paches follered 
like mad, but dark cum- 
in’ on they didn’t ketch 
me, an’ all ther time I 
wus goin’ away frum 
ther boys. 

“Yer see, ther reason 
they didn’t shoot when I 
passed, they knowed 
ther sojers wuzn't fer y 
off, an’ they thort they Vids 
cud wing me wi’an arrer an’ not guy 
ther alarm an’ then ambush ther sojers. 
I knowed at onct et wus er pizened arrer 
an’ I sez sez I.‘ Buckskin Mac’s er gorner 
ef yer don’t git thet pizened arrer outer 
yer ole carcase soon,’ an’ then I reached 
roun’an got er holt uv et an’ arter sum 
twistin’ got er blame thin’ out’r—ther ’tis 
now on thet horn. Ugh! I ken mos’ feel 
ther blood runnin’ down now. Ther pony 
wuz mos’ skeered es I wuz an’ keepin’ 


up his best licks. I wuz gittin’ purty 
weak an’ dizzy. As I hedn't heered nuth- 
in’ fer sum time’ I knowed they'd los’ me, 
so | pulled up an’ foun’ thet ther pony 
hed made toward sum timmer, an’ then 
| knowed ther wuz sum water near, fer 
thet old hoss could smell water furder’n 
he cud an Injun, an’ thet’s sayin’ er good 
deal. 

“Wull, | got off'n soon hed a fire behin’ 
sum rocks,then I stuck thet knife in an’ 
het er red hot, pulled up m’ huntin’ shirt 
an’ held ther knife there while she siz- 
zled. I sez sez 1,‘ Mac,ole man,ef yo’uns 
dun fer, yer'll hev sum cooked meat ter 
take along wi’ yer ter ther happy huntin’ 
groun’s. 

Mac then pulled up his shirt—he was 
still wearing buckskin clothes, as is his 
custom when away from towns —and 
there was the livid scar the shape of the 
knife-blade, the point just touching the 
left shoulder-blade, extending down and 
across the side. He had taken the red- 
hot knife in his right hand and thrust it 
under his left arm, holding the blade 
against the quivering flesh until it burn- 
ed to the bones. Fortunately, the arrow 
had not entered deep, but his heroic 
treatment evidently saved his life, and 
both arrow and knife were kept as me- 
mentoes of that eventful ride. 

“IT hed er bottle er whusky wi’ me, an’ 
when I putet down ther wuzn’t er drop 
lef,’ resumed Mac. “I got m’ blankets 
down an’ wi’ m’ feet ter ther fire man- 
aged ter git thro’ ther night wi’ ther ole 
hoss on guard. 

“Ther next mornin’ ther hoss wuz pur- 
ty oneasy, an’ I knowed sumthin’ would 
happen soon,so I kep’ m’ gun handy. 
Bimeby I heered a dog not fur off an’ I 
knowed et wuzn’t them blamed 'paches. 
Arter awhile ‘long cums sum Mojaves, 
anezI cud spout sum of their lingo I 
tol’’em what had happened. They did- 
n’t hev no more use for the ’paches then 
I hed, an’ they axed me to go long wi’ 
’em, thet ther village wuz erbout twenty 
miles furder on. I cudn’t set in ther sad- 
dle, so they made er kind er litter of ther 
tepee poles, tied ther ends ter tew ponies 
an’ put me onet. All I cud dew wuz ter 
lay on m’ stummic, hol’ tight ter ther 
sides wi’ m’ han’s an’ grin an’ beer et. Ez 
we uns hed ter go so slow, et wuz wull 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


nigh dark when we got ter ther village. 

“Ole Mo-an-in-ka wuz ther hed chief, 
an’ I hed met him er few years afore when 
I wuz down in ther Kaibab kentry, so he 
tuck me right ter his lodge an’ tol’ ther 
squaw ter brung me throo. An’ whut 
d’yer think wuz ther fust thing she guv 

“Can't imagine,” I said. 

“Snake soup,” said Mac. 

“Snake soup!” I cried; “now, Mac, I 
can't swallow that any more than you 
could if you knew what it was.” 

“Fac’,” replied Mac; “but I don’t think 
| er zackly re'lized whut it wuz then. 
Howsumever, I lived wi’ them Mojaves 
fer nigh onto tew years, an’ I foun’ thet 
snake soup iz mighty tine feed when et’s 
made right, an’ lots er times I hev et 
eet.” 

“What kind of snakes do they use?” I 
enquired. 

“Rattlers an’ black snakes,” Mac re 
plied. “Yer see, ther squaws is mighty 
pertic’ler ter kill ther snake hersel’ an’ 
then ‘zamine et ter see et hedn’'t been bit 
by ‘nother; ef et hez,she throws et er- 
way; ef ef hain’t, she cooks et.” 

It would take pages to narrate the 
many tales that Mac told me, and I think 
the facts in the main were true. 

Christmas was only four days away, 
and I could have returned to civilization, 
but Mac pressed me to stay and he 
would get up a regular English dinner 
“wi'a few yankee fixin’s thrown in.” That 
day Mac went to Meeker for supplies, re- 
turning the next day with his pack ani- 
mal loaded with mysterious packages, 
and fortwo days he was cooking, chop- 
ping and baking, enough, it seemed to 
me, fora city “table d‘hote.” 

“Now, ef sum un cud drop in fer Criss- 
mus, | guess weuns cud s'prise ‘em,” said 
Mac. 

As if in response to his wish, there was 
a loud “hallo!” outside that would waken 
the sleepiest telephone girl, barking of 
dogs and a general hullaballoo, amid 
which was a chorus of “Christmas, Mac! 
Christmas, Mac!” 

There were four in the party, Jack Ha- 
ney and Bill Snook —two cow-punchers 
who had piloted Messrs. F. Frazier and 
N. H. Chapman, of Syracuse, New York, 
gentlemen of 


means, who having 


heard of Mac’s taxidermist skill and de- 
siring to secure some of his rugs for 
their “dens” had ventured to make this 
arduous trip. 

I had given Mac some money, when he 
went to Meeker for supplies, and told 
him to spread himself and spare no ex- 
pense for liquids and solids, which he 
did, so that there was an abundance, 
even for the unexpected travelers. 

Messrs. Frazier and Chapman selected 
a dozen or more of Mac’s choicest furs, 
two or three of which he was loth to part 
with. When they departed, 1 also took 
my leave and accompanied them as far 
as Denver. I was not an entire stranger 
to them, for we had been classmates to- 
gether in and had not met for more 
than twenty years since then. 

MAC’S CHRISTMAS MENU. 
Ovsters Raw. 
FISH. 
Mountain Trout, a la Backwoods. 
ROASTS. 
Turkey with Oyster Dressing. 
Celery. Olives. 
Wild Gooseberry Sauce. 

Haunch of Venison, ala Hunter's Style. 
Cross & Blackwell's Pickles. Wild Duck Salad. 
Mashed Potatoes. Baked Sweet Potatoes. 
English Plum Pudding. 

Brandy Sauce. 

Mince Pies Like Mother Used to™Make. 
Edam Cheese. Limburger Cheese 
Black Cottee. 

Hot Scotch, 
Pipes and Tobacco. 


Tom and Jerry. 


After dinner, while seated around the 
blazing fire, Mac was called upon to re- 
late epochs of his adventurous life, which 
he modestly did. The stories were inter- 
spersed with college songs and the then 
popular songs of the day, also yarns by 
the cow-punchers. 

Far into the night we sat, occasionally 
putting a huge pine or spruce knot into 
the roaring fireplace, and talked, and 
sang, and smoked. 

Several Christmas days have rolled by 
since then, but no doubt that one is still 
fresh in the memory of us all. 


Over the mountain-tops, covered with snow, 
Standing like sentinels out in the cold, 
Watching and guarding the valleys below, 
Up rose th’ bright sun in amber and gold, 
Smiling a welcome that seemeth to say 
“Rejoice and be merry,'tis Christmas day!" 


Under the mountain peaks, hoary and white, 
Standsa log cabin so modest and low, 
But to the trav'lera welcoming sight; 
haven of rest on th’ unbeate n track, 
the home of a hunter—*Buckskin Mac.” 
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M'RAGE. 


BY FRANK H. MAYER. 


(MOSELEY'S STATION, MOJAVE DESERT.) 


OOTY, ain't it? Water grass ‘n’ 
trees 
ant'lope jest as nat’ral’s tho’ 
they's thar! 
Wit's sing'’lar strange things a 
feller sees 
A-crossin’ the Mojave. This hot 


air 
Wha’s thet? Ye'llcampthar! Well then, adios! 
I hain’t the time. My hoss is too durn lean 
An’ tuckered out fer shadderchasin’. S'pose 
Ye bring us back the full o° ver canteen 


I'd like totaste thet water. Crazy Joe 

Ye know ‘im—preachin’ puncher on the Fork 
Says thet it’s “evil speeruts.””. Mebbe so. 

I'm hankerin’ to sample their work. 
Tizwin, aguadiente, mescal, pulque 

I've drinked a heap of—likewise “fo'ty rod” 
But come thar, pilgrim, take a joke, don't sulk, 

Them thar things ISN'T—ve kin bet ver wad! 


Nuthin’ but sand ‘n’ cactus 'n’ mesquite 
malpai rock ‘n’ white-hot alkali 
A-shinin’ in the sun. This shimmerin’ heat 
Perduces a dillusion in yer eve. 

Leastwise thet’s wat a rock sharp to Tucson 
Tole me las’ year. I heered the waddies say 
(But look yon, stranger—’ Pears yer lake is gone!) 

He was rockologer to ther survey. 


hed a heap o’ l'arnin’—savveyed all 
About dillusions an’ sech queerious truck. 
Bugs, lizards, snakes ’n’ petrifys he'd call 
Their names in Latin—slickest cuss I’ve struck! 
“M' rage” he called this an’ he sorter latted 
When Joe held out ’twas speerut paintin’; 
said he: 
“T held a better pinion o’ the craft— 
They must hev some ole marsters down in 
Hades. 


“IT guess it must be Rembrandt. These effects 
Air full of mists and shadders.” Joe got hot 
An’ preached a sermint full 0’ cuss-word texts 
An’ war fer settlin’ it upon the spot. 
But—Whoa-up, Pinto! Steady, boy. Look thar! 
Jest whar thet chico tops yon rocky swell 
I saw the sun glint on a woman’s ha’r 
A dozen 'pache spear-points, too—M'r-h—1! 


Does this look like M’rage? Yere’s Injun sign 
Right at ver feet—one hoss rid double—see 
Thet scrap o’ en’olope yonder—God! It’s mine! 
My wife,my baby! W’at’s gone wrong with me? 
Hold me a minnit, fellcrs, fer I’m sick 
"N’ things air turnin’ ’round—Thar, men, I’m 
clar! 
Help me giton my hoss—fer God's sake, quick! 
My rancho’s raided. It’s my wife thet’s thar 


Among them devils! This she dropped ter show 
Thertrail. They haven't got an hour’s start 
Their beasts air fagged—they've rid all day, an’ so 

We'll ketch ’em long ‘fore sundown. ©, sweet- 
heart! 
Dim comin’ Wha’s that yonder—kin it be? 
It looks like Buckskin an’—yes, it’s my wife! 
She's gin the reds ther slip~Hooray! An’ she 
Is on astraddle—ridin’ fer ber life. 


Swing in behind, ole gal. We've work to do. 
You've got the kid? Good! They're in that 
barranc’ ? 
We've got ’em! What! You want a hand in, too? 
Well, vere’s a gun. Be keerful o’ Buck's flank. 
He's kinder skittish. Thar!—take thet—'n’ thet! 
Yonder’s the last un—got him! Bueno je! 
Good shot! Say, pard, ye’ll make a plainsman, 
yet. 
“M’rage,’’says you. “M’r-h—1,”’saysI. He! he! 
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SPORTSMEN ALL. 


BY 8s. D 
N ONE of the leading 


magazines ae few 


months since there was 
published an_ illus- 
trated article deserip- 

tive of the Canadian 

mounted police, laud- 
=< ing their bravery, as 
yee it doubtless deserves 
and chronicling their 
achievements in a 
strain calculated to 
impress the reader with an idea that the like 
has never elsewhere been accomplished by 
mortal man. Hero worship is all well enough 
in its way, but when our idol has been ele- 
vated to the 
should 


highest pedestal within our 
not fail to bear in mind 
that homely aphorism, “There are others.” 
The mounted police of the Northwest are no 
more daring or efficient than their blood re- 
lations in 


vision we 


Australia; or, to find a parallel 
nearer home, than the State Rangers who 


have so 


long patroled and guarded our 
Texan frontier. 
It is seemly and appropriate that this 


famed peace compelling organization should 
receive at least a the pages 
of Outdoor Life, bears the 
names of many to whose love of field sports 
the He 
and years 


brief notice in 


for its roster 


writer can bear evidence. has met 


fraternized with them in 


and can certify 


past, 
that they have other claims 
to the title of that 
a perfect With firearms and 
an ability to “shoot where they look.” “We'll 
have some fun 


sportsmen than borin of 


acquaintance 
with the antelope, anyway,” 
I have heard them say, upon receipt of un- 
expected orders to saddle and ride in haste 


to the westward; and Rangers, when off 
duty, have more than once volunteered to 
accompany me on short trips afield, with 
dog and gun-—all to frequently, as I must 
confess, shooting me to a standstill on fur 
or feather, as chance offered. Upon such 
occasions my discomfiture was never taken 


to heart. It is no disgrace to be “downed” 


BARNES. 


by a professional wrestler, outridden by an 
Archer or a Tod Sloane, or beaten at the 
trap by a “representative of the trade.’ It 
Was quite natural that my Ranger friends 
should bag the most game, for they are not 
only good shots, but men of iron nerve and 
proof against the upsetting effects of sud- 
den Otherwise they would not 
be enlisted as border police, under the su- 
preme command of the governor of Texas 
and his adjutant general. 


excitement. 


The life of a Texas Ranger has now per- 
haps less of hardship and danger than in the 
good old days of constant warfare with the 
Lipans, Comanches and Kiowas, when such 
Burleson, McCulloch and 
“Big Foot’ Wallace were establishing their 
reputation for hardihood and dash. The In- 
dian has ceased to be a disturbing element 
on the southwestern border, and it has been 
many our Mexican neighbors 
have given us serious trouble. If the Ranger 
still held at such outlying 
Amarillo, Laredo and Carrizo 
Springs, it is merely that they may the 
easier keep watch over the surrounding un- 
settled wastes and be at hand to strike the 
trail of fleeing criminals who are distancing 
the pursuit of officials from the eastern 
counties. The Ranger’s scope of usefulness 
himself. He is not a mere 
like the Seotland Yard experts 
of the London police, or Pinkerton’s trained 
slenths. On 


run 


leaders As Ross, 


years since 
companies are 


points as 


is peculiar to 
thief-taker, 


the contrary, he is rarely called 
down other than criminals of 
type—men who prefer 
death to surrender, and a blood-bought free- 


upon to 
the most desperate 
dom to either. Train robbers, bank robvers, 
constitute the Rangers’ 
natural game, and they hunt them much as 
a pack of trained hounds would hunt a 
mountain lion. When the once 
afoot it must “tree” or take the consequences. 

Texan sheriffs and constables are, almost 
Without exception, men of undoubted nerve, 
as scores of them huve proven at the cost 
of their lives; but in the pursuit and capture 


desperadoes—such 


game is 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


of desperate men the Rangers frequently 
succeed where the regular peace officers fail. 
This is easily explained, since the sheriff's 
posse must be made up hap-hazard from the 
material at hand, while each Ranger is a 
host in himself, and to individual experience 
and daring there is added a certain esprit 
du corps which bars all thought of retreat, 
regardless of the odds that are to be en- 
countered. Yet, it rarely chances that a 
criminal’s bullet works a vacancy on the 
force—a fact which can hardly be explained 
save by the theory that a knowledge of the 
Rangers’ thorough-going methods has an un- 
nerving effect upon the hapless wretch who 
finds himself the object of their attentions. 

When off duty, in their “home town,” the 
Rangers are the jolliest and most careless 
of good fellows, but at a word from their 
commanding officer they vanish as by magic 
from the saloons and billiard rooms, and a 
moment later may be seen, armed and 
mounted, dashing forth to cut the trail of 
some murderer or marauder, perchance at 
a point a hundred miles away. Once, several 
years ago, I was at Amarillo, then, and 
probably now, the headquarters of Company 
B. I had arranged with Sergeant Sullivan 
(then commanding, in the absence of Cap 
tain McDonald, who was in the hospital 
nursing a gunshot wound) to photograph the 
company in a body, but was awaiting favor- 
able weather, as a sandstorm was then blow- 
ing. I had just been conversing with a 
couple of the men in the hotel office, and 
had sauntered across to the postottice when 
I was recalled by a request to come with 


my camera at once. IT complied, and found 


the Rangers armed and on the point of 
boarding a special train which was to carry 
them to a point in Cook county, where a 
noted zang of Indian territory outlaws had 
been seen a few hours before. I pnoto- 
graphed them in the midst of the blizzard, 
though it required the services of two men 
to hold the tripod in place while I was fo- 
cusing—and here you have the result. I may 
remark here, that the big-hatted man on the 
extreme right is Sullivan, and if his record 
as a ranger could be written up as it de- 
serves it would certainly be interesting read- 
ing. His peculiar manner of doing business 
was strikingly exemplified on this particular 
trip. The outlaws were corralled in a log 
cabin in the midst of a small clearing, and, 
on discovering their danger, bolted the door 
and took refuge in the loft. The sergeant and 
two companions simply walked up, stove in 
the door and entered. There were six desper- 
ate men above; three determined men_ be- 
low. Outside, three or four Winchesters 
commanded the roof. “Come down and sur- 
render,” said Sullivan, “or we'll make a 
sifter of that flooring.” And “Spider” and 
his gang—after having led the United States 
marshals and sheriffs a chase of hundreds 
of miles enlivened by a half-dozen stiff 
brushes at long and short range—crawled 
down the ladder without awaiting a more 
pressing invitation, and were duly ironed 
and lodged in the nearest jail. And then the 
Rangers calmly returned to their accustomed 
time-killing pursuits of pool-playing and 
hunting small game, until some fresh need 
of their services might arise. 
SALD KNOB, ARK. 


DON’T FORGET IT. 


Let’s not despise just common things, 


For here’s a truth there is no dodging 


The bird that soars on proudest wings 


Comes down to earth for board and lodging. 
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ELK IN JACKSON'S HOLE. 


UTDOOR LIFE has 
said much in de 
fense of the elk of 
Wyoming in 
favor of the exten- 
sion of the Nation- 
al Park down past 
the Jackson Hole 
country in order to 
provide these ani- 
mals better 
winter quarters, but 


nothing we could 
say in cold print would speak as loudly as 
the photo-reproduction which we publish on 
the opposite page. 

No one unacquainted with the northern 
Wyoming country, or the severe winters 
prevalent in that section, can possibly form 
an idea of the hardships endured by big 
game there between the months of Novem- 
ber and March of each year. The depreda- 
tions of the game butcher, it seems, are no! 
enough for these noble animals to have to 
withstand; they must face death in a slower 
and more aggravating form—by being slowly 
starved and frozen to death. For the ground 
being covered with from three to five feet of 
snow, the poor creatures have little chance 
to feed; and the depth of the snow often 
makes it impossible for them to travel into 
a warmer Climate fast enough to cheat the 
biting blizzard of its victims. We kuow 


whereof we speak when we say that elk 
have to be actually driven away from hay 
and other winter feed laid away by the 
stock raisers, so famished do these animals 
become. And we know, also, that they are 
killed indiscriminately during the winter by 
ranchmen and others. We have even khown 
of a bull elk being slaughtered for its tusks 
alone, 

If the National Park was extended south 
so as to include the Jackson Hole country the 
life of game would be far different. It 
would not be necessary for elk to roam the 
hills and elevations during the winter, but 
they could pass the severe months in protec- 
tion in the low lands, now inhabited by 
ranchmen—which low lands, it may well be 
known, they will not now trespass except in 
cases of the utmost necessity for protection 
of life. 

The accompanying photo was taken by 
I’. J. Haynes, the official photegrapher of 
the Yellowstone National Park, and shows 
a couple of mail carriers on snowshoes south 
of the park, who, having cornered two elk, 
are holding them in pose for the click of tue 
shutter, while they rest in security on the 
upper edge of four feet of snow. As can be 
seen, the elk have plowed a path in the 
snow in their mad efforts for freedom, hav- 
ing, presumably, been chased some distance 
by the snow-shoers, and being tired from the 
exertions of the chase. 
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DEN DREAMS. 


BY SOBANICHI,. 


USY-LOOKING den! 
Not exactly the lair 
of a wild beast and 


yet with lethal sug 
gestions enough in 
its erude furnish- 
ment to character 
ize its) occupant’s 
semi - savage tem- 
perament and love 
for the unbridled 
license and unre 
stricted liberty of 
forest and plain and 
stream, where civil- 
ization has as yet not laid her curse and 
sowh her sordid discord. 

A little room in a modest cottage in the 
quietest and least pretentious resideuce quar- 
ter of the West's 
enough to the modern conveniences to be 


fairest city, just close 
away from the clangor and clamour of the 
restless pulse of the city, with its throb of 
evil and its spasm of pain. A semi-secluded 
retreat where a man can sneak off with his 
pipe and dog of an evening and strech his 
feet and his imagination out toward a cheer- 
ful open tire, cordially deluding himself into 
a belief that he can smell the pinion incense 
in its breath, its soft draught for the nonce 
transformed into the soulful sough of the 
pure evening breeze of the mountains through 
the vibrant pine tops. 

A not unnatural delusion, for the old dog 
stretched out on the bear skin of his pre- 
emption shares it, too, and whines softly in 
his dreams, awakening to a reminiscent snarl 
at the stuffed puma in the corner, whose 
glazed eyes telepathically blaze in intuitive 
defiance and recall that supreme moment 
when the old Remington, in the gun-rack be- 
yond, blazed just as opportunately to its own- 
er’s welfare. 

Dear old gun! How often has it spoken 
in my defense! I go over and take it rever- 
entially out of its niche and pat it lovingly 
in retrospection. Sitting with it on my knee, 


I recall the day on Powder river, in '76, when 


its single clear reverberation heralded the 
ensuing mad dash of a riderless Sioux pony, 
which kicked frantically at something drag- 
ving from the stirrup. I can afford to laugh, 
now, if a bit grimly, at the recollection of 
how the rest of that flock of predatory red 
birds scattered and melied away ib apprecia 
tion of the good old 44-77’s intimation that 
SOO yards was an effective range to a Rem- 
ington held in the grip of desperation, LT see 
again the sickening rush of a wounded griz- 
ziy in the timbered foothiils of Mount Shas 
ta, and stoop over to tentatively mark with 
my forefinger on the skull at my feet just 
where the bullet that stopped him so sud- 
denly lodged. I see again my first walrus 
throw back its split head with a blubbery 
jerk and go down in mushy quiescence on 
the crimsoned ice tloe off Baranoff island, at 
the old gun’s imperative command. IL re- 
meniber—but there! There are a dozen guns 
in the case, and the reminiscences flock so 
multitudinously that Lam fortunately check- 
ed in their infliction. I do not wish to be 
reckoned as big a bore as my old Reming- 
ton, and so I reluctantly replace it with its 
more daintily appointed associates, side by 
side with the old Sharps, whose angular 
clumsiness and massive proportions alone 
save it from incongruous isolation. 

For there are many beautiful, shapely 
modern weapons in that case. Rifles whose 
individual costs are a constant financial re- 
proach to me, and yet in whose possession | 
find not half the pleasure and consolation 
that the old Sharps and Remington and ob- 
solete muzzle-loader hanging over my desk 
affords. For I am antiquated and opinion- 
ated enough to still adhere to my old convic- 
tions and to my old friends, despite the proof 
which smokeless powder and modern = pro- 
jectiles intrudes. 

I cannot deny that the exquisitely ap 
pointed 30-80 Marlin yonder boasts of ten 
big buck deer to its first ten shots—and that, 
too, at abnormally long ranges. I cannot 
deny thar the Mannlicher beside it las, in 
expert hands (1 am not an expert, mark ye) 
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scored twenty successive three-inch bulls- 
eyes at an hundred measured yards, and 
proved its ability to shoot through a two-foot 
pine tree at that distance and kill a deer 
standing forty yards beyond. The Bullard 
and Ballard target rifles at its side have, too, 
often showed the close relation of their pro- 
jectiles with the center of the mark to admit 
of any doubt as to the genuineness of their 
claims to ballistic perfection, and yeit—when 
I am called upon to shoot for my reputation 
or for the household larder, it is the Sharps 
or Remington which comes down out of the 
rack. 

The Blake gun, with its superb workman- 
ship and terrifle energy, is to me a constant 
reminder of the awful hell which flamed 
forth from the Oregon’s turrets at Santiago. 
It is not a sportsman’s gun—it is an annihi 
lator, and ought to be used only at military 
executions. I have bought the right to say 
this in the open market and paid the full 
price, so Il say it without fear or favor. The 
Blake is a monster of lethality—the deadliest 
small arm of my knowledge—and yet 

But enough of guns. In the wealth of a 
long experience and possession, I can say 
with all confidence and assurance that any 
modern gun is more than enough deadly and 
efficient for any decent sportsman’s use. I 
have killed elk with the Stevens’ 22-caliber 
pocket rifle that I replace on its hooks with a 
sigh, as I dream of the past happy days 
when its daily handling was a source of such 
constant delight to me, and antelope with the 
Colt’s .44-revolver dangling in its hoister 
from the peg above my couch. It is alto- 
gether a matter of distance, judging and 
good holding. 

The old dog raps with his tail a full af- 
firmation of this conclusion, as I refill my 
pipe and sit down again in indolent retros- 
pection, He looks up to the buck’s head, 
looming out of the shadows on the wall 
above him, and bares his teeth in a reminis- 
cent grin as though to say, “How about that 
fellow 7" 

I grin back at him sympathetically. “You 
see, he is the exception, old man!” I had 
shot that deer no less than five times, in a 
space which a three-inch ring wound encom 
pass, just behind the shoulder, in the conven- 
tional Leatherstocking style, with a United 
States military Krag-Jorgensen “world beat- 
er”’—and never knocked him down! He sim- 
ply walked off some four hundred yards and 


died of sheer disgust. 

Through the smoke rings materializes an- 
other picture, as I sit dreaming. I see before 
me a broad valley, sloping up in the back- 
ground to a sage-covered ridge. At the base 
of the gentle incline a band of mule deer is 
feeding in utter unconsciousness of the pres- 
ence of the man lying in the shelter of the 
cedars on the edge of a cliff commanding the 
valley. It is in the grey of the short October 
evening and through the tube of an excellent 
Sidle telescope sight the cross hairs show 
with a lethal distinctness upon the lead-gray 
shoulder of the master buck of the bunch, 
He is in easy range of the good “Old Relia- 
ble’ Sharps 45-120 beneath the glass, and 
there is trouble promised for his other an- 
tlered mates in the little heap of shining 
brass shells laid conveniently near to the 
hand, whose index finger has just snapped 
the set trigger into precarious position. It is 
the first bunch of the season on the trail, and 
there is a lack of meat in the larder of the 
little cabin on the Yampah. 

“ll just gather in those three bucks!” 
says the man behind the gun, taking up two 
shells in his left hand and placing another 
between his teeth. He is sure of his quarry, 
for the distance is under one hundred yards 
and the country is open—and uphill—every- 
where ahead. He looks once more, concentra- 
tively, through his telescopie sight, and his 
finger is hovering just before the delicately- 
balanced trigger, whose infinitesimal pres- 
sure means certain death to the king of the 
herd, for it is a dead rest shot and the dis- 
tance is short. Then he raises his head in 
surprise and looks along the tube of the tele 
scope, 

There, perched on the perfectly-balanced, 
immobile tube, at about two inches from its 
farther end, sits a little golden rock wren, 
who is seemingly consumed with an incon- 
trollable desire to investigate what kind of a 
curious contrivance it has alighted upon. 
With a comical poise of head it sits regard- 
ing the man with quizzical look of inquiry 
which provokes a broad grin of delighted 
amusement from the illogical fellow who for- 
gets all about his empty larder and the easy 
replenishment offered before him in his great- 
er interest as to the actions and intentions of 
the bird on his rifle barrel, 

The little fellow hops nearer to the end of 
the tube and inquisitively bends over to peep 
into the telscope tube. What he sees there 
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Photo. by A. G 


Waillihan, 


“AT THE BASE OF THE GENTLE INCLINE A BANID OF MULE DEER IS FEEDING IN UTTER UNCONSCIOUSNESS.’ 
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causes him to utter a chatter of surprise, and 
he hops off to the rock beneath and, cocking 
his head to one side, endeavors to essay the 
With a 
continuous chatter he alternates from one to 


exploration of the rifle bore beneath. 


another, scolding volubly at each change, and 
finally side-skips up towards the man who is 
delightedly grinning at his quaint maneuvers, 
At the 
looks with bead-eyed inquiry 


rear end of the telescope he stops, 
into the 


orbs beyond, and with a last querulous re 


xray 


monstranee at the whole layout flies off in a 
petulance of sharp treble, while the man be 
hind the gun laughs aloud and slaps his thigh 
“Why, the cute littl cuss! 
Never saw such a plucky little eritter!”’ 


with appreciation 


that 
place he looks quickly over the valley in the 
The deer 


have disappeared 


Then, remembering his mission at 


direction of his prospective dinner. 


are goue! Deer like, they 


as colmpletely and mysteriously as though 
the opening ground had swallowed them up 
Ile swears a quaint oath of discomtiture, 
then laughs in content and resignuiment, “Well, 
all! Let 
of deer, and maybe T'll never see the like of 
that 


missed it--o1 


durn it them go. There are heaps 


wouldn't have 


seared him away 


cute litthe cuss again. I 
for a dozen 
deer. The funny little cuss!" and he should 
ers his gun and goes home through the soft 
dusk in absolute content with his afternoon's 
experience, 


“Caught you at it!” says a cheery voice, 
and I look up to welcome a dear old friend, 
who, with the grace and pleasant bonhom 
meric of assured good welcome, deliberately 
sheds his coat and foot-gear and fills up my 
spare pipe, while the old dog begs appeal 
ingly for a friendly handpat and cuddles up 
at his feet. Together we sit silently, smok- 
ing in telepathic sympathy and coincidence 
of thought, for there is no need of words be 
tween us, and this is only our first pipe. 


After a while Lturn to him with a remin- 
find his chair 
The dog is looking wistfully at the 


iscent interrogation— and 
empty! 
vacant seat and whines pitifully in sympathy 
with my Poor 


B.—-he could have been with us only in spirit 


sharp ngony of recollection. 


to-night, occupying the chair I intuitively 
habit, only in 


the etherial essence of our eternal comrade- 


placed for him from foree of 


ship, for he has for ten years been sleeping 


on the happy hunting grounds, whose camp 
nights are lit with sitar fires and whose 
days are measured by the dial of Eternity. 
As | look the dog, too, fades away into a 
Inisty remembrance, and recall the little 
mound of earth that marks his resting place, 
Poor Keno! He left me in the fall of the 


year in which B. passed over, following my 
friend and his into the shadowy depths be- 
yond the range. Only Land the guus and the 
den are left, and in the realization a chill of 
fills the room, I 
look around wearily, but see only ghosts, and 


loneliness and desolation 
the emptiness of it all smites me as with a 
With an effort I 
and realize that L have been asleep, 


blow. faculties 


regain my 


burns low and the midnight 


Soon it 


chill is in my 
veins. will be perpetual, so far as 


the worn-out frame is concerned, and may- 
hap my son will sit in my chair in the den 
and dream of my garrulous recitals, God 
grant that he be given as good sport and as 
good friends as hath been accorded me! It 
must necessarily be of another form of sport, 
for the wild old days are gone, and the world 
can know their delirium and fascination no 
But the quality of friendship is im- 
mutable, him may it be given the 
rare endowment of an affection like my old 
L.'s, 


physical existence and leaps the bars of im- 


more, 
and to 
comrade which contemns the pale of 


mortality to cheer my senescent dreaming in 
the littl den, 
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WHEN YE HAVE THAT FEELIN’. 
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. BY HARRY C. COLLINS. 

» } When yer trigger finger itches and an anarchistic gleam 

e Steals out from every twinkle of youreye 

4 When the gun and ammunition stores and tackle windows seem 


id To hold an added charm as you go by 
When the grub you try to masticate requires an extra squeeze 
In order to dispatch it to its goal ; 
When with cold feet you're afflicted and your countenance’d freeze’| 
A Hawaiian girl’s voluptuous inner soul 
Then you've got the huntin’ fever and you ought to take a sneak 
Into the effervescent country air 
Take your gun and dog and shells and traps, and hie ye off a week, 
And burn all bridges twixt yourself and care. 
SALT LAKE City, U. 


Gr 


Photo. by E, O. Richmond A PETRIFIED BRIDGE. 


This interesting picture shows one of the peculiarities of the Petrified Desert in Arizona. The 
log forming the bridge was undoubtedly felled by the wind oran earth-slide before the petrifying 
process set in, falling across a steep little gulch thirty feet deep and retaining its roots apparently 
intact in their old position. The log is sixty feet long and affords travelers in that section a most 
convenient crossing place. 
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A SPORTSMAN'S 


The Fin and Feather Club of Dallas, Tex- 
as, is one of the large institutions of that 
state. It is a sportsman’s club, organized for 
the comfort and pleasure of those men of 
Dallas who rely on shooting, fishing and 
hunting for their recreation, and who do not 
object to pay for the extra advantage of hav- 
ing their organization to a great extent ex- 
clusive. (In this connection, it may be said 
that the Texas sportsmen never do things by 
halves. When they give a tournament, it is 
a large and well conducted one; when they 
hold a coursing meet, entries are received 
from all over America, and when they build 
a club house, it is usually the finest in the 
land.) 

The pictures reproduced on the opposite 
page show a perpsective view of the grounds, 


CLUB OF TEXAS. 


a picture of the club house and a view of 
the lake. The grounds cover an area of over 
400 acres, 230 of which are in marsh land 
and 100 in the lake. The club house is a com- 
modious eight-room structure, with big, open 
fire-place and all the accommodations of a 
modern, up-to-date club house. There is, be- 
sides, in close proximity an eight-stall barn 
for the convenience of those of the members 
who have horses. Over $15,000 has been ex- 
pended in improving this resort. 

The lake affords some of the best sport to 
be had in ‘Texas with rod and line, contain- 
ing, as it does, plenty of bass, white perch, 
noggle eye, black and sun perch and pike. 
We are indebted to Mr. V. C. Dorgan of 
Dallas for the photos reproduced. 


THE TURNING TRICK, 


[The above illustration shows the way they turn around on snowshoes, the gentleman farthest 


away being none otherthan A, G, Wallihan, the famous game photographer of Colorado. 
is first whirled tothe right and toe turned around to heel; then the other foot is swung ar 


The shoe 
ound to 


the side of it, and the snowshoer is ready to be off in the opposite direction. Mr. Wallihan’s shoes 
have housings, while the toe-strap man, having 12-foot shoes,could not kick high enough to turn 


with them.] 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FIN AND FEATHER CLUB. 


FRONT VIEW OF FIN AND FEATHER CLUB HOUSE. 


PART OF LAKE AND THE LEVEE FROM BOAT-HOUSE. 
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TORREY’S PEAK. 
BY MONTEZUMA. 


All day we toiled to reach the dizzy summit 
Mist-wrapped, ice-crowned 

The world fell from us as a falling plummet 
Sinks to the ground. 


Above, the blue ethereal vault impending, 
Around, illimitable solitude! 

Anon an eagle from the heights descending 
Unto her brood. 


Below, the valley, shadow-mantled, basking 
In Sol’s last rays 

Glitters afar, our o’er-strained vision tasking 
Through purple haze. 


Still unattained yon wind-swept crest o’er-towering 
The soul allures. 


Up! then, lest gathering gloom and storm clouds lowering 
The path obscures. 


At last! How voice the ecstasy of winning 
The coign supreme? 

Here is alike the end and the beginning 
Of Creation’s dream! 


Ultima Thule! Here ambition, ending, 
Questions the gain? 

Wistfully back the soul’s desire is trending 
Toward the plain. 


Ah me! the inconsistency of mortal 
Desire and hope 

To long again —~when one is at the Portal 
In depths to grope! 


And yet, methinks, the impulse one befitting 
It is not given 

To mortal man the privilege of sitting 
So near to Heaven. 


Until when, from the fires of life’s probation, 
Soul-purged and clean, 

We come, with right conferred, in exaltation 
On Him to lean. 


So, back to Earth once more to prove the measure 
Of Worth or Woe, 

Reluctantly, as one forsakes a treasure, 
We, silent, go. 
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A DAY AMONG THE QUAIL. 


BY W. 


OLTON being our ob- 
jective point for the 
day, we left Red- 
lands on the 6 


o'clock motor, equip 
ped for aday among 
the little blue val- 
ley quail in River 
our adjoining 
We 
amply prepared, my 
and I, for 
little hunt, 

which we had been 
planning for some time. A friend had told 
us that we would find the birds plentiful in 
the foothills near Colton, so it 


side, 
county, were 
bro! her 
this 


was to this 


point that we bought our tickets. I had a 
“Smith ejector,” and my brother a “Winches- 
ter Take We were both using the 


old reliable “Peters” 


Down.” 
machine-loaded shells, 
loaded with 2%, drs. “King’s smokeless” and 
1\-ounce No. 7's shot. This is our favorite 
load, and we have always found it the most 
effective load to be had anywhere. Leaving 
the cars at the above named station, we pro- 
ceeded south to Weston’s ranch, where my 
friend told us we would find birds galore. We 
had no dog on this occasion, so it 
eareful 
many birds. 


required 


lose i 


shooting or we would 


WHITTEMORE. 


To those who never shot the valley quail 
over the foothills and canons of southern 
California, a little description of the sport 
(%) may prove of benefit. Imagine, if you can, 
a sharp hillside, so steep that you could hard- 
ly stand without shingling shoes; thorny 
thick that a rabbit couldn't run 
through it, and higher than your head; a lit- 
tle bunch of blue feathers gyrating around 
the point just ahead, or careering up the hill 
at a 2:50 clip, then you have a faint idea of 
it. Well, we reached the canon and pro- 
ceeded up, one taking the bottom, the other 
the sidehill. In this way we hoped to find 
the quail, should there be any. 

My brother 


brush so 


and | 
Pretty soon | 
sound that reminded me 
slightly of our eastern birds, and whirled just 
in time to see my brother make a nice double 
as the birds flushed in front of him. They 
swung to the right and came near enough 
for me to get one and cripple another, so I 
caught him by a hard sprint through the 
brush. They passed up the hill and went out 
of sight over the top. We followed at as 
rapid a pace as possible and soon found our- 
more dead than alive, at the top. 
There were no signs of quail, and everything 


was in the bottom 
about half-way up the side. 


heard a roaring 


selves, 


seemed as quiet as the tomb, but we knew 
they were there, so we proceeded to beat the 


ae 
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ridge, which proved to be better walking as 
the ground was leveler and the brush not so 
high. All at once up came a pair almost 
right under my feet and I hardly had time to 
get them, but I did so by taking the top off a 
crease-wood with the second load. We beat 
around quite awhile and added eight more 


short distance when we ran amuck another 
flock of birds and bagged six more at as 
many shots. We were both shooting in fine 
form to-day, and the shells were performing 
their part in excellent style. This particular 
load I have found to be the best killing load 
for the valley quail, which is very hard to 


birds to our bags, my brother getting three _ kill, that I have ever seen, and I have cer- 
of these. We looked at our watches and tainly given them all a very rigid test. Tor 
found it was near noon, so we brought out the California quail one must have a close- 
our lunch, which, by the way, we never go shooting gun and powder that simply lacks 
without. After lunch and a short “siesta” nothing in pattern and penetration, and after 
we started for the next canon. Here we © several years of experience with the different 
found another tlock of at least a hundred, brands of powder, I find there is nothing that 
and had nice shooting for some time—in fact, will compare with ‘King’s smokeless,” as 
until we had bagged about a dozen birds and loaded by the Peters Cartridge Company; 
somewhat depleted our shell pockets. We and as to beauty and finish, there is nothing 
now took a short rest and counted our bag _ better than their latest production, the “Ideal” 
and found that we had twenty-six. This was — shells. Well, we reached home on the 7:15 
not a very bad showing, for the ground and motor, and had the nieest bag of birds that 
birds were both very difficult. have been brought out of those foothills in 
As it was now getting late, we started on some time—pardon the assertion. 
the return trip to town, and had gone a very REDLANDS, CAL. 


A BUCKING CONTEST. 


Bucking contests are as much a feature of the frontier celebrations in Western towns as fat 
hogs and sleek cattle are of an Eastern county or state fair. The man who rides continuously on 
the ranges encounters in his time a multiplicity of experiences, none the less exciting of which are 
his encounters with the bronchos and wild horses of the plains. Thus he soon becomes quite pro- 
ficient in the art of “staying on top” of these animals, and, as there are others equally handy in 
sticking to the saddle, a contest where several riders come together is a treat worth much more than 
the price of admission, which is usually free. T he above is a photo- reproduction of a bucking con- 
test held during the celebration attendant on “Game and Fish Day” at Steamboat Springs, Colo., on 
September 9, 1899, The photo. was taken by one of OUTDOOR LUFE’S subscribers, F. A. Metcalf, and 
represents “ Kid” V aughn, the winner of the contest, calmly sitting astride a bucking broncho while 
the animai, in mid-air, appears to be exerting his every energy towards unfastening himself from 
his upper entanglements. 
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SPENCER B. HORD, EDITOR. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL, 
The 


seems to have formed the idea that the more 


average beginner in photography 


plates he can expose in a day’s outing, the 
more proficient he will become in his knowl- 
almost the 
under 
the only person ben- 
efited is the plate manufacturer, 


edge of photography. This is 


greatest mistake he could make, as 


such «a system about 

How often have we accompanied men on 
a day's outing who have started with any- 
where from six to a dozen double plate-hold 
ers, and whose chief object appeared to be 
to expose every plate before returning home; 
no matter what the subject, any light and 
any position would do; absolutely no thought 
as to composition, lights and shades, or any- 
thing else that would go to make an artistic 
or pleasing picture, This is one of the many 
reasons why so many of our photographic 
friends never get 

How 


mark, 


beyond the tyro stage. 
“Oh, I 


amusement,” when you are asked to criticize 


times have you heard the re- 


only make photographs for 
some particularly atrocious attempt at a pic- 
ture. And such remarks often coming from 


men of more than the average intelligence, 


Strange, isn’t it, that in every thing else they 
do the brain plays an important part, but in 
their amusements the machine is expected to 
perform this function’ Happily this is not 
true in all cases, for the man who gets the 
who gets to the 


most out of life is the one 


bottom of things, both in business and pleas 
ure, and whatever pet hobby he rides is con 
trolled with «a firm hand and guided with a 
perfect understanding of both the rider and 
the hobby. 

Notice in back of 


See Competition 


paper. 


STILL-LIFE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The percentage of photographers who prac- 
tice still life from a really serious point of 
view is practically small, says “Erudio” in 
the Photographic News, when taking into 
consideration the vast multitude that follow 
the other phases of work. 

When the tyro takes up photography, it 
may be one of the last thoughts to photo- 
graph anything of a still-life nature, unless it 
be the house or some of the interiors, but 
this is hardly the point which I speak of. 

Still life is really difficult to define; it coy- 
ers anything of an inactive living and also 
inanimate nature, and flowers point at once 
to one of the strongest examples we have in 
this and also the 


respect beautiful. 


Fruit, dead birds or animals, and many other 


articles that go to Compose any scheme or 
group of objects, generally come under this 
heading, and, I need hardly say, well repay 
the extra and trouble such pictures 
take, and also the artistic renderings many 


cure 
of them can with the innumerable 
combinations one can get, with a little judg- 
ment and really very little material. 


assume, 


To be expert at this work, of course, ma- 
terial is the first consideration, although, with 
the help of household goods, nick-nacks, ete., 
Which can generally be found, the results 
often turn out interesting. 

The requirements of a studio are not at 
all necessary, for any window in the house 
is perfectly capable of giving you a proper 
light, providing it is not strong sunshine; if 
such does occur, then shading can easily be 
done with white paper, or the preference of 
waiting till such time of day when the sun 
may have shifted its position to some extent, 

An excellent top light can be got by mask- 
ing the lower half of the window with brown 
paper, and doing away with the roller blind. 
The objects you wish to photograph may be 
away from the window some few feet, but 
level with the masked half of the window. 

A good stand for your objects is a fair 
size box, with two sides Knocked out, leaving 
two uprights as a V. One side can be used 
reflector of 
will 
many 


to Support a 
the back 


white paper, while 
support a background, but 
other 


there are methods one can use, 


as there is no hard-and-fast rule in this re- 
spect, 
The objects should not be too high nor too 


low, for all that, when being photographed, 
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The happy medium can easily be got by 
placing a coin upon the stand and noting its 
phase—the further you are away from it the 
angle is reduced; but, if so, arrange your 
camera to give you an angle that will show 
you upon the ground-glass screen the oval 
image of the coin, and this oval about a 
quarter the width (of the whole coin flat) at 
its narrow side, from back to front. This 
position will be found about right; a basin, 
cup, or plate may also be used. The correct 
angle being once found and noted, it is not 
difficult to find it again. Of course, there is 
no reason why the angle cannot be altered, 
but as a guide to correct position I mention 
this. It would be absurd to look down upon 
your objects, although a point may be 
strained by photographing nearly level with 
the subjeets: but, then, the character of the 
objects always has to do with this. 

Before ever attempting to photograph 
still-life subjects, your time will not be wast- 
ed by carefully studying the composition 
first. This can be done by taking a seat in 
front of your subject and carefully noting it 
in every particular. You can please yourself 
as to its pictorial capabilities, and also light- 
ing and color, not the colors as regards the 
composition if you were going to paint the 
subject, but the photographable color I mean, 
You may get a lovely combination of colors, 
but hardly appreciated when photographed, 
therefore in striving after the pictorial ele- 
ment you must seriously consider these poilts 
—for instance, orange-reds and purple-reds 
photographed together with an ordinary 
plate will very soon give you an excellent 
demonstration, and if flowers especially are 
used it will soon be found that one color sat- 
urated with the other colors soon exhibits 
itself one way or the other upon the photo- 
graphie plate. 

One great fault in still-life work seems to 
lie in under-exposure. [ simply mention this 
from my own experience. I think slow plates 
are the best ,and also large stops. One may 
get detail in delineating fine work, but the 
picture is much softer and more in accord. 
ance with what we are aiming at when the 
work is not a mass of detail. If we are pho- 
tographing a botanical or other specimen, by 
all means take it out of doors and stop your 
lens down. But this is going away from the 
subject. 

Still life, to be interesting, should have 
some attempt at a picture. It does not ap- 


peal to many workers, but to those who make 
a study of it it will be found exceedingly in- 
teresting. To some the thought of suitable 
material may cause some anxiety, but many 
articles and useful objects find their way to 
the dust heap and stokehole that might be 
found useful supers in a pretty tableau, and 
the gentle reminder to friends sometimes will 
not only extend a great way the choice of 
subjects unattainable by other means, the 
loan of which, with due care, if they cannot 
be done upon the spot, would in many in- 
stances not be refused. 
RETOUCHING. 

The use and abuse of retouching has long 
been a subject for discussion among photog- 
raphers, and while a negative has often been 
greatly abused, retouching has many legiti- 
mate reasons for its support, and might with 
advantage be more largely extended in both 
portraiture and landscape. 

Retouching can do much in giving tones 
to the foreground and in foliage, bringing 
into prominence loose sprays and branches 
upon which the light is or should be strong- 
est, in this manner modeling into relief 
niasses nearest the spectator and thereby 
giving retiring value to the more distant por- 
tions and a characteristic expression of vary- 
ing depths and lightness only too often 
wanting in foliage. How often do we see 
lnndscape photographs embracing near trees, 
taken in shadow when everything tells of 
strong, brilliant light and the shadows full 
of delicate reflections, sky, cloud, water, ete., 
until you come to shadowed grass and foli- 
age. There, as a rule, midnight reigns. The 
lights are low in tone, weak and barely dis- 
tinguishable, and the shadows heavy, black 
and without detail. There is no suggestion 
of loose, rustling leaves, with the whisper- 
ing breeze and the flickering gold of sun- 
light playing their depths. 

Just fancy birds flitting in and out of 
those gloomy, opaque masses of solidity. 
This is, and must be false to nature, and 
here should the artistic retoucher find for his 
labors a very important field. In portraiture, 
the retoucher often misses a famous oppor- 
tunity of bringing out a head, losing an ugly 
outline or softening one that is too glaringly 
hard, and therefore unduly prominent, by 
confining his opportunity entirely to the flesh, 

In retouching faces and hands, avoid over- 
doing; be watchful to present the varying 
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Photo. by Robt. Slack INTERIOR ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL. 


Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’S February Photographic Competition. 
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degrees of transparency and opacity, increas- 
ing the opacity and lessening the transpar- 
ency, and in this manner blending and soft- 
ening the whole. 

Flesh over bone assumes a polish, re- 
member, which differs from that of flesh 
above a muscle, or flesh where it is thinnest 
over the veins. Consequently in strengthen- 
ing high lights do not use the same retouch- 
ing for both. In strengthening light into the 
eyes, you may very easily ruin their expres- 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION. 

Among the many branches of photo- 
graphie art the photographing of interiors is 
one of the most fascinating and at the same 
time one of the most difficult. 

To successfully portray an interior the 
artist has many difficulties to contend with, 
and not only a good technical knowledge of 
photography is essential, but the photogra- 
pher must have the knack of proper ar- 
rangement, otherwise his product has the 


Photo. by Mrs. G. B. Simpkins 
Lincoln, Neb 


IN A COTTAGE 


HOME, 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’S February Photographic Competition. 


sion, and give them an unnatural glare, more 
Suggestive of gloss than the real organs of 
vision. 

Carefully consider where the light falls 
from, and the angle at which it reaches the 
iris or pupil, and remember that a great 
blotch of white is no fit substitute for the 
softly subdued “spark,” as it is technically 
ealled by portrait painters. Gain by re- 
touching all you can and lose as little as pos- 
sible, and always do too little rather than too 
much. 


appearance of having been specially ar- 
ranged for the occasion. 

In awarding this month’s medal to Mr, 
Robert Slack for his interior of St. John's 
Cathedral, we have no hesitancy in saying 
that his work is of the very highest order of 
merit and shows a perfect knowledge of the 
art. Selecting, as he has, one of the most 
difficult subjects to be found he has carried 
out the idea in a most masterly manner, the 
lights and shadows meeting and blending in 
a most delightful way and conveying the 


i 
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idea of grandeur, combined with the feeling 
of rest and quiet so evident on entering a 
place of worship. 
The data furnished with this entry are as 
follows: 
Date 
1899. 
Time of day, 2 p.m. 
Light, fair. 
Lens, Zeiss. 
Stop, 64. 
Exposure, minutes. 
Plate, Seed Non-Halation. 
Developer, 


negative was made, December 25, 


metal-hydro. 

Printing process, platinotype. 

The print by Mrs. G. B. Simpkins of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, entitled “In aCottage Home,” 
was awarded second place in 
tion. 


the competi 


Mrs. Simpkins has avoided the usual er 


ror of amateurs in attempting to portray 


interiors, as the average amateur will usually 
eart 


every attractive bit of and 


furniture in the house to the particular room 


bric-a-brae 


to be photographed, and the resulting print 
more often resembles a corner in a depart 
ment Mrs. 
congratulated on her 


store than anything else. 
Simpkins is to be 
strength of will in visiting this fatal desire, 


SULPHIDE TONING. 

It is almost universally recognized that 
the principal, if not the sole, cause of fading 
in photographie silver prints is due to sul 
phur or to sulphur toning, says the Photo 


graphic News. And this is more especially 


the case with those prints which are pro 
duced by the combined toning and fixing 
bath, the most enthusiastic advocate of 


which method will scarcely claim anything 


beyond a very moderate life for his produc 


tions. It, therefore, sounds very like a para- 


dox to claim for a method of pure sulphur 


toning an amount of permanence not sur 


passed by any gold or other toning method; 
at the same time, the color of the print and 
the purity of the whites are equal in every 
Way to the best productions of other methods, 
Let it be clearly 


understood, that 


as applied to a silver 


however, 
the term “permanence,” 
print, is only a relative one. Probably, no 
silver print is, or ever can be, absolutely per 
manent, and it is very questionable whether 
the gold deposited during the operation of 
toning contributes materially to its perma- 


hence, 


LIFE. 


The life history of a fading print is one of 
the most profound interest, and there is pres- 


ent more opportunity of research to the 
square inch than probably in any other 
branch of photographic techniques. The 


whole subject is still surrounded by doubts 
and uncertainties. And this is inevitable 
from the fact that the sulphur compounds of 
silver are so numerous, and as varied as the 
conditions under which they are produced. 
Hyposulphite of soda, as a fixing agent also, 
is unstable in its composition, and, conse- 
quently, uncertain in its effects. It is soda 
sulphite, Na, S O,, with one atom of sulphur 
extra to each molecule, Na, 8S ©0,, and this 
extra sulphur atom is thrown off on the 
slightest A trace of free acid 
in the print or added to the solution, the ad- 
dition of almost any metallic salts, such as 


provocation. 


those of copper, iron, or lead, or even silver 
nitrate or citrate, suffices to the 


sulphur with the consequent productions of 


dissociate 


silver sulphur compounds in the print. As 
these sulphur compounds of silver are mostly 
unstable, even although they may not be ap 
parent in the newly-finished print, yet they 
will inevitably render their presence known 
sooner or later by the increased yellowness in 
the whites and apparent fading away of the 
half-tones and shadows. They are the inva- 
riable result of slovenly manipulation or 
carelessness on the part of the operator, To 
avoid them the hypo should never be tam- 
pered with by the addition of any substance 
that will alter its constitution, 

When 


salts of silver other than chloride, and salts 


prints contain, as they often do, 
of gold is added to the hype, such changes 
und decomposition take place. Even if chlor- 
ide of silver only is added, this change oe- 
curs The addition of 
chloride to hypo results in the formation of 
siiver hyposulphite and soda chloride, and, 
though the silver hypo 


after atime. silver 


may remain in solu- 
tion for a time, it is so unstable that it will 
gradually be precipitated, especially if freely 
exposed to the air. Hence the dirty deposit 
uppearing in 
old solutions, 


frequently hypo dishes from 


It would be impossible in the limits of this 


short article to trace the many causes of 


this sulphur trouble, but every printer knows 
that it is ever present, and crops up at most 
unexpected times. Silver has a very power- 
ful attinity for sulphur, and forms with it 
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many combinations. These may be divided 
into three classes—silver sulphide, silver oxy- 
sulphide, and silver sulphydric, having the 
elements of sulphuretted hydrogen in its 
composition. Of these, the silver sulphide, 
Ag, S, is the most permanent salt of silver 
known to the chemist, is of a black or warm 
black color, and, when dry, is almost entirely 
unacted upon by atmospheric influence. 
There are, however, other silver sulphides 
which are not so stable and not of so rich a 
color. There are the silver polysulphides, 
Ag, S., Ag, S,. and so on, each molecule hay- 
ing an extra atom of sulphur in its composi- 
tion. The oxysulphides are those sulphur 
combinations produced by the decomposition 
of the hypo fixing solution, commencing with 
Ag, 8S, O,. and, as previously stated, are ex- 
ceedingly unstable. For the present, no more 
need be said about them. It is with the mon- 
osulphide, Ag. S, and the method of ensuring 
its production that is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle. Premising that there are many stum- 
bling blocks in the way, and precautions to 
be taken, vet, if these instructions are close- 
ly followed, no trouble will be experienced in 
obtaining prints of a good tone and great 
permanence, 

First, let the prints be thoroughly washed 
in water, then in salt and water, and again 
in water, to get rid of all soluble salts of 
silver and also any preservative acids that 
may be in the paper. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that the hypo be pure and free from sul- 
phur, and this can only be ensured by care- 
fully eliminating all decomposing or disturb- 
ing salts from the paper. Then fix the prints, 
This also should be thoroughly done. The 
hypo solution should be fresh, and not have 
been used before. After fixing give a rapid 
wash in several changes of water, and again 
immerse in a fresh solution of hypo for a 
few minutes. This ensures the total removal 
of any silver hyposulphite that may remain 
in the print. The first fixing bath should be 
thrown away, the second may be afterwards 


ulilized as a fixing bath for a fresh batch 
of prints, always, however, finishing with a 
second and previously unused solution. The 
fixed print should then be thoroughly washed 
in several changes of water at first, and then 
in running water. Much of the success in 
the final result depends on the efficiency of 
the washing, because any trace of silver hy- 
posulphite will be sure to react in the toning 
solution, which, by the way, is an extremely 
delicate test for the presence of any silver 
salt. You will now have prints of a yellow- 
ish red and unpleasant color, the image con- 
sisting mostly of silver reduced to the me- 
tallic condition, but intimately mixed with 
the organic substances of the paper and gela- 
tine. To tone the picture, all that is neces- 
sary is to convert the silver into the mone- 
sulphide, Ag. S. To do this, take a solution 
of ammonium sulphide, evil-smelling 
liquid, readily procured at the chemist’s. 
This must only be used in an extremely dilute 
condition. An exact formula cannot be given, 
as the strength of the ammonium sulphide 
solution varies so much, but three to four 
drops to 2 pint of water is ample. The 
amount is, however, readily estimated by the 
smell, which should searcely be perceptible. 
The object is not to tone rapidly. The slower 
the toning the better the result. Fifteen min- 
utes, at least, should be allowed for this. If 
stronger, the solution will act quicker, but 
then there is the danger of sulphydric salts 
of silver being formed, and yellow half-tones 
are the result. If carefully done, however, 
the prints will slowly and gradually darken 
through all stages of sepia browns to a fine 
rich purple or purple-brown, and the whites 
remain perfectly pure. Black or blue-black 
cannot be attained by this method, and it 
serves no good purpose to attempt to push 
the toning beyond the purple-brown. In a 
future contribution, however, we hope to 
show how, by a modification of the above 

that is, by the use of aurous sulphide—any 


tone to the deepest black may be attained. 
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OUR MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
The consistent conduction of any publica- 
tion entails far more responsibility and care 
than appeals to nine out of every ten of our 
readers. Especially is this true of sports- 
men’s journals with any pretensions to prom- 
inence and influence. It 
present, 


is not enough to 
periodically, a 
sporting reminiscences, 


mere melange of 
hunting yarns and 
reports of current happenings of interest to 
the guild, nor does the usual complement of 
fine illustrations, elegant typography and at- 
tractive general appointments fill out the 
prime requirements of a general sportsman’'s 
journal. 
There is a deeper principle behind all 
these; a more valuable substratum of mis- 
sion, purpose and duty, which underlies, or 
should underlie, the whole structure, whose 
existence is seldom recognized by the super- 
ficially satistied sportsman, who is content 
well told, the 
spun and the pictures 
genuine likenesses of his own critical famil- 


so long as the stories are 
yarns interestingly 
iarity instead of incongruous caricatures, as 
is lamentably too often the case. 

This foundation, on which alone success 
and virtue can be upreared, is the duty and 
responsibility which devolves upon the editor 
not only to provide a literary feast for his 


readers, but to see that it is clear, wholesome 


and substantiative, and to provide for its 
perpetuation. 

In that last clause is embodied the vital 
issue. In order to perpetuate the enjoyment 
and its possibility the prime factors which 
afford it must be conserved. There must be 
actual hunting and fishing on which to base 
these pleasurable recitals—and to have good 
hunting and fishing we must have good, 
compatible laws for the preservation of the 
game and fish incident thereto. 

The establishment and enforcement of 
such laws is the first duty of the sportsman 
editor and the publication he conducts. It 
is his prime mission to reason, argue and 
hammer away until the end is obtained. The 
characteristic and unaccountable apathy of 
the individual sportsman in regard to this 
vitally important issue must not be his; he 
must be aggressive, energetic and assiduous 
in his labors on behalf of his constituency, 
and it is to his credit that he generally is. 

But he is only one man, of generally 
strong and more or less biased opinions, and 
humanely liable to error or inadvertance in 
his conclusions. He must have help from 
the guild, be in possession of all men’s ideas 
on the subject, from which he can eventually 
strike a fair average deduction of what is 
best for the greatest number. 

Realizing that the present game laws of 
this state are woefully deficient, inefficient 
and forcibly arbitrary in many respects, and 
that a drastic and thorough revision of them 
is an imperative necessity, we earnestly in- 
vite all Colorado sportsmen’s attention to tlie 
ecupon list of questions published elsewhere 
in this issue, and urge them to communicate 
ty us, unreservedly and in their own lan- 
guage, their honest convictions as to the de- 
sirability and nature of such revision, touch- 
ing especially upon points which 
should be readjusted to properly fit the local 
conditions, 


specific 


Such an expression will be a great help 
to us, besides being virtually the duty of 
every honest sportsman who has his own and 
posterity’s best interests at heart. From the 
collaboration and study of such individual 
views alone can we arrive at an equable and 
satisfactory conclusion in 


the premises, a 
conclusion that we intend manifesting mate- 
rially in the shape of a revised, just and con- 
sistent game law which we have in course 
of preparation and an jnitial draft of which 
we shall subsequently submit to Colorado 
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sportsmen for their criticism, revision and 
final indorsement. 

Please answer the questions fully and do 
not stint in detailed expression of your views. 
Touch on everything which occurs to you, 
even though not contained in the coupon. 
Never mind about grammatical or orthog- 
raphie niceties or copper-plate writing. We 
want your views in your own words. 

Out of such a concensus we will be able 
to gather the grain from the chaff, and we 
promise to sow it in the best soil for the good 
of all. We are enlisted for the war and pro- 
pose to fight until we have attained our end 

a good, reasonable, equable and efficient 
gaine law, which will preserve the game for 
the people’s enjoyment and benefit, a law 
which discriminates against none, but favors 
and restricts both the millionaire and pau- 
pet alike. Are you with us in this matter? 


OUR SIMPLE DUTY. 

To the thousands of indignant protestants 
who have inundated this office with letters 
of wrathful denunciation of the arbitrary 
injustice and imperious maladvertance of 
the present game laws, we have but one an- 
swer to make: “It is your simple duty to 
stand by the bad bargain you voluntarily 
made against our earnest warning and obey 
to the letter the foolish laws of your own 
making.” 

Although in sharp disaccord with many 
of the present statutory provisions, Outdoor 
Life stands squarely for the law. It is our 
common enactment, under full advisement, 
and we are logically bound to respect and 
obey its tenets, no matter how disagreeable 
and senseless these may appear to us. Hav- 
ing made our bed we must lie in it until the 
dawning of a new opportunity to undo the 
mischief we so apathetically allowed to be 
wrought. Out of our own carelessness we 
engendered the evil and have, consequently, 
“no kick coming.” 

Therefore, we urge and insist that all 
Coloradoans abide by their own work and 
quit essaying useless misinterpretations and 
technical avoidances of the law. Let us make 
the best, presently, of a conceded evil, resolv- 
ing to rectify the mistake at the next state 
assembly. The officials are doing commend- 
able and irreproachable work under the law 
as it now stands. Do not give them any 
trouble in the execution of their duties. Their 


labors are avowedly distasteful enough, but 
they are not to blame. Let us all stand by 
the law. 


The principal merit of the following story 
is that it is the truth. 

A man, who has been a congressman and 
has held many other important publie posi- 
tions in the West, one of the most sterling, 
modest and genuine natures in the world, 
was given a live turkey for Christmas. He 
could not refuse the gift, so he secretly gave 
it to a neighbor. When asked his reason, he 
said he could not kill the turkey. 

“T have not killed anything in twenty 
years,” he continued, “and if you care to 
hear it I will tell you why. 

“In my young days I was a great hunter, 
One day, in shooting at a deer, I was clumsy 
enough to break the leg of the animal. I 
shot at it until all my ammunition was gone, 
but, from some fatality, did not succeed in 
hitting it again. 

“As I followed it I found little slivers of 
bone that had dropped out of the broken 
limb. Wounded as it was, I by running could 
keep in sight of it. Finally it emerged from 
the forest and started across a plowed field. 
Here, with only three legs, its progress was 
much impeded and I rapidly gained on it. 

“When within a short distance of the ani- 
mal, it suddenly stopped, turned around, 
limped up to me, laid its head on my arm 
and gazed up into my face with a look of 
appealing entreaty I have never been able 
to forget. 

“To put the creature out of its misery I 
had to club it to death. 

“At intervals ever since, the appeal and 
reproach in that deer’s eyes have haunted 
me; such an effect did it have on me that I 
have never been able to take the life of one 
of God's creatures from that day to this.” 


L. J. Hersey and Larson ‘Tom Uzzell of 
Denver returned from a quail hunt in Texas 
during the past month, on which they se- 
cured a big bag of birds. They went to 
Boone, Texas, and had enough sport with 
quail alone to divert their attention from any 
other kind of game. Colonel Hersey made 
the following remark on his return: “While 
on this trip I received a tip regarding a sort 
of hunting paradise, where wild turkeys and 
deer are plentiful. This will furnish me with 
an excuse for another jaunt to Texas next 
fall.” 
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WEIGHTS OF BEAR. 

Wash., Jan. 6. 
Fisk's 
the weights of grizzly bears. 


Tacoma, 
me. ©. 


I have just read 
very interesting article on 
The photo he 
good-sized silver-tip 
bear, which I should judge would measure 
from the tail to nose seven feet. 


shows is of a fairly 
I agree with 
him that a 500-pound bear is a fairly large 
bear for Montana, as Montana is the 
although I weighed a 
Livingston, Montana, killed 
the fall of ISS0, that 
weighed 663 pounds. But I do believe 
that killed or 
of a grizzly 

Montana, Wyoming or 
Montana in 


hot 
place for large bears, 
silver-tip bear at 


by Otis Button in 


hot 


any man ever knew 


killed in 
went to 


actually 
genuine being 
Colorado. I 
hunted on al 


most every mountain and stream in the state, 


bear 


ISTS, and have 


and have been buying furs from every nook 


and cranny for twenty and I 


bear hide from either of 


years, hever 
have seen a grizzly 
the states mentioned, and IT have probably 
bought in that time 3.000 bear hides from the 
above mentioned localities. TI have read and 
heard many blood-curdling accounts of griz 
zily bear fights in these states, but I am sat 


istied they never took place with a grizzly. 


A grizzly is an entirely different bear from 
the 


roach-back, cinnamon, He 


has a very rough, harsh coat of short, stubby 


silverstip or 


fur at any season of the vear, while his hide 
is heavy and thick, being all leather, with no 
underneath 
killed in a long, silky top coat, 
with a deep undercoat of fur. 


coat of fur: while the silver-tip, 


season, has 
Now, as to the weight of a full-grown griz- 
ziv, there is no question but what they get 
to weigh over 1,000 pounds, I 
hide Pine 
that 
the head and feet attached, and it weighs 103 


have a green 


salted here now, the Forest 


Nevada, 


from 
range, county, has 
pounds without any 


of the 


bear in it. The photo 
Mr. Fisk is a cub 
alongside of it for size. As soon as mounted 
I will Life a photo, and let 
Montana hunters see what a genuine grizzly 
looks like. 
hide here that I have had for tive years or 


bear shown by 


send Outdoor 


I have a dressed Nevada grizzly 


LIFE. 


more. Many have seen and measured it. The 
hide is eleven feet tail to 
nose, and ten feet between the fore paws. 


tive inches from 


This hide is.as long as an ordinary horse or 
steer hide, and it is no trick for a 
steer to weigh over 1,000) pounds 


horse or 
in fact, a 
few prize hogs will weigh 1,000 pounds. A 
great many saw the large California grizzly 
at San Francisco weighed when they changed 
him from the cage to the pit, and the weight 
Was 1,106 pounds. I saw him a week 


ago, 


and he looked to me like he would weigh 
more now, as he is so fat he can hardly 
walk. I have had a leg crushed and a couple 


of ribs jarred loose by a bear that Lam satis- 
fied weighed 4,000 pounds. 


W. F. SHEARD. 


GAME IN THE LOST PARK. 
On an extensive experience and observa- 
tien, the Park in 


have lost its over-rated representation as a 


Last Colorado seems to 


game country. A few years ago it con- 
tained grouse, deer, elk, mountain sheep, 


buffalo and mountain goats a plenty, but the 


persistent pot-hunter has nearly extermin- 


ated them all. Now there is of grouse a very 
few, no elk, deer scarce, no mountain goats, 
of buffalo a baker's dozen. 
is the only animal that is holding its own. 
There bunches of mountain 
sheep in the park around Bison and Tarry- 
ali peaks and at head of creek, 
Park near Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Cripple Creek that its game re- 


Mountain sheep 


are several 


the Craig 
Lost is so 
serves are heavily 
pot-hunter in fon 


taxed by the persistent 
revenue, and it needs spe- 
cial protection from the game warden before 
it is too late, WHIST. 
WELL, | SHOULD SMILE. 

And who wouldn't? I heard it up on the 
fall. We were camped on a dry 
“Old Woman's Fork.” But game 
was plenty, and we were used to dry things. 


range last 


branch of 


We sat by our camp tire, smoking Hoff- 
man House Boquets (7), Long Bill and I, Bill 
was a champion at story-telling, so I sug- 
gesied a yarn before sleep claimed us. 

“Did you ever hear of the original Slim 
Jim of San Francisco?” Bill. <Ac- 
knowledging that I had heard the name of 
Slim Jim, but that I had never heard any 
particular story about him, Bill started in. 

“Wal, it was this a-way: Old Slim war a 


asked 
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great character about San Francisco at one 
time, and had dead loads o’ coin. But his 
star sot one day. Ther mine he was most 
interested in kerflunked and his best gal 
runned away with ther superintendent,and 
Slim was discouraged. It war a plain case o’ 


premeditated suicide with him. Slim loaded 
up his ‘Colt’s’ six-shooter, bought a gallon 


o coal oil, a box o’ matches, an’ last of all, 
a piece o’ half-inch rope about ten-foot long. 

“Jest as ther sun war settin’ in ther West, 
Slim got into a row boat and silently pulled 
out from and towards a single 
spileing that stood in about ten foot 0’ wa- 
ter. On the top of the spileing was driven a 
heavy iron spike. When Slim reached ther 
spike he climbed on top, tied one end of his 
rope to ther spike and the other end around 
neck. He then saturated his clothing 
with coal oil, took his six-shooter in one hand 
and held it with the muzzle pinted towards 
head. Then fire to and 
jumped, at the same time firing the pistol. 
But his nerves being a little unsettled, 
aim was not true, and ther bullet, instead of 
entering his brain, hit ther rope and cut it 
in two, which let him fall into ther 
That put the fire out and Slim swam ashore. 
That Slim 
weeks. When he next turned up he was set- 
tin’ on a stump, jest across ther line out o° 
Marin county, with a Marlin repeating shot- 
gun layin’ across his knees, waiun’ fer that 
case ter be decided about usein’ a repeatin’ 
shotgun fer ter kill game in Marin county.” 

By George E. Bartlett. 


the shore 


his 


his he sot hisself 


his 


water, 


was the last seen o’ fer several 


REGARDING PRESERVES. 

The general government has set aside va- 
rious tracts of land in the publie domain of 
Colorado as forest reserves, for the protec 
tion of timber and water for future use. 

Why not use said reserves for game for 


future use? Let the state join in with the 
federal government and prohibit hunting at 


the 
Yellowstone Park, in said reserve, and make 


all times of the year on same lines as 
them perpetual game preserves, reserves 
otti- 
cers in charge, and also the state game war- 
Perhaps the condition to the federal 
sovernment are not the same in Colorado as 
the Park, 
but the state of Colorado may have jurisdic- 


could have the protection of the forest 
den, 
Yellowstone 


eXists in relation to 


tion and can amend the game laws so as to 


prohibit hunting in forest reserves at all sea- 

sons of the year. It seems to me to be a sub- 

ject worthy the sportsmen’s consideration. 
WHIST. 


A NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. 


The accompanying photo was sent to us 
by one of our subscribers, Frank Hart of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. The following is 
an extract from Mr. Hart’s letter: ‘“South- 
eastern Pennsylvania is a poor game section, 
and there is consequently little to 
about that would interest the sportsman. I 
have, however, a nearly 100 


write 


collection of 


ANTLERS OF NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU IN 
THE COLLECTION OF MR. FRANK HART, 
OF DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


specimens of heads and horns of deer and 
antelope from all parts of the world. 1 
Newfoundland 


en- 


close a photo of a caribou, 


which may interest the readers of Outdoor 
Life. This woodland 
The spread of each upper palm is seventeen 


and of 


is called a earibou, 


inches, each lower palm twelve 


inches. 


THE ROCK ISLAND MAP OF THE UNITED 


STATES 
Is the best offered to the puolic. It is very 
large and adapted to school purposes. Every 


teacher of geography and every business office 
should have one. It will be sent 
any address on receipt of 15 
stamps or coin. Address John Sebastian, G. P. 
A., Chicago, 


postpaid to 


cents in postage 
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cles of the body. Later in this little work I 
will explain how both these bodily functions 
can be helped to fulfill their duties. 

Rifles of different makes and calibers are a 


much-mooted question, as to which best. 
Their improvement in the last few years has 
ARGH I been so great that one to say which is best 


would necessarily have to buy an armory, and 

keep a practice gallery running day and night. 

1 would suggest, however, not to buy a rifle 

of too large a caliber, if you are a beginner in 

gunnenry. Just secure a rifle of some standard 

make, and your requirements as you progress 

AND HOW will be made very plain, and in a short time 
you will swear by this one or that. 

The cure of the rifle we will leave to your 

oR. own judgment A dirty watch will not run, 

neither will a dirty rifle shoot. Our targets in 

' this work are to be as the title indicates—on 

juirements the but I feel it important to make some 

stationary which we find 


move 


targets, 


more Opportunities to practice on, while not in 
Sinanare not the rame tields. 
nanyv as one At all targets that are below you, say down 


i Steep hillside you 
‘se require the 


must allow according to 
ingle of the hill, how far to hold below the 


its are more object. or the bullets will pass clear above it 


| exacting in the Next We Will suppose that a hen’s egg is 
tain fulfill lying on top of a post, the post is three feet 

it of obliga ibove the ground, and we are distant a hun- 
tions to a torm dred yards Point the rifle at the lower edge 
or plan, to of the post, being careful to draw a fine bead 


through the sights, and start the barrel moy- 


tory resultsthan ing upward, at a slow rate of speed, until the 
any subject one ege shows through the sights, and without stop- 
can call tomind, ping the movement of the gun, pull the trigger. 
| Rifle shooting The advisability of this plan will be appre- 
is like swim clated immediately if you will demonstrate it, 
ming if it is by trying to hold a bead on the egg, with the 
once thoroughly rifle stationary. On no account whatever should 
learned it is ney you stop the movement of the gun, in any kind 
” ee erforgotten, You of shooting, or at any kind of target, either 
may vet rusty, stationary or moving It cannot be done and 
but a little prac ecure satisfactory results 
tice and you are In running shots at all Kinds of game, draw 
yvourself again your bead carefully, and start the movement of 
and can handle the gun to overtake the animal, not to meet it. 
the gun with the One of the greatest troubles we have to over- 
same familiar come ut moving targets, is to draw a fine 
itv as of old. bead in the excitement and hurry of the mo- 
Rifle shooting belongs to the fine arts in ment We take too coarse a sight, even when 
every sense of the word. we know that one-sixteenth of an inch, more 
The way to shoot well, is to shoot, not once or less, to be seen of the front sight, will make 
a month, but every day, and as often every a difference of inches, and even feet, with the 
day and as long as possible. This of course is bullet's flight 
quite expensive, but any one that has ever To properly judge the distance from where 
reached any degree of perfection, has done one you stand to the target will be the next 


his ow 


pastime, or else son 


of two things, either spent 
this pleasant 
person has spent it on him. 

Crack shots are made, not born, 
although will, as in ever 
learn faster and acquire a greate 
skill in less time than another. 

I think it would be 


some 


ther, to state explicitly what 
ments are. 
First—You must possess good 


eye that is strong, and one that 
can correctly judge speed and dist 
Second 


well, before we go fur- 
these 


Steady nerves that control the mus- 


n money on trouble, and it is nearly always overestimated. 
1e interested a little plan I have found to work beautifully 
is when walking in city or country, to pick out 
that | shall have to pass, guess its 
then step it, and see how nearly I 
was correct. In a short time you will be sur- 
prised to find with what accuracy it can be 
done. 
To properly judge the speed that an animal 
is traveling, is decided more from the gait the 
creature is using, than from anything else, for 


in any case an object 
ything 
de gree of 


else, distance, 


require- 


eyesight, an 


by schooling more game animals, such as elk, mountain 
ance. sheep, deer and antelope, are, like horses, pro- 
vided with several paces which they employ 
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on different occasions, according to their needs. 

The benefit from having your gun provided 
with a sling trap can hardly be overestimated. 

(1) It does not detract from the appearance 
of the gun. 

(2) When both hands are in which is 
often the case in a rough piece of country, the 
gun is slung comfortably on the back. 

(3) And most important yet, is how to uti- 
lize the sling, to steady the nerves, after a 
tedious day's climbing, in which wind and 
muscle have been taxed to their utmost capa- 
ity. 


use, 


Bring the rifle to the right shoulder, with 
the left hand grasp the fore arm of the gun, 


well to the fore end, as you raise it, give the 
side motion to the left, that will catch 
the sling strap under the left elbow, then draw 
the left hand backward on the fore arm until 
your arm is completely wedged between strap 
and you have a brace nearly equal to 
The strap must be 


in a 


ind gun 


dead rest adjusted to 


the arm. See 


illustrations accompanying 


After studying all kinds of Western game for 
number of years, and carefully noting the 
culiarities of each in their mode of locomo- 
nm, | am forced to believe that the mule or 
ick-tailed deer of the Pacific offers 
more variety and requires more expert shoot- 
than any game animal of the West; for no 
her animal will change his gait so often in 
same space of time than this big deer, and 
you become proficient enough to stop him 
any angle he may be running, within a 
isonable distance, say from fifty to 200 yards, 
1 can successfully shoot any of the game 
imals in motion which inhabit the western 
me fields. 
On first being started from cover he gives 
eat bounds into the air, until he has satis- 


slope, 


fied himself that danger is at hand. The 
to stop him is when he first starts, and 
also the easiest time to score failure. 

In the first instance we will suppose we are 
hunting on a level piece of ground. The deer 
starts off in bounds that resemble the bouncing 
rubber ball; he directly 


time 
it is 


of a is going away 


from us, and the distance is 100 yards 
we shoot when the is plainest in view, 
which is when he is the highest in the air, 
by the time we have pulled our trigger he has 
dropped to the ground and the bullet has 


now if 
deer 


passed clear above his body. See illustration 
No. 1. 
>, 
\ 


No. 1. 

The deeris running directly away from you. 
The lower dotted line shows how to shoot to 
strike when the deer reaches the ground. 


The way to make this shot is to shoot 
while the deer is highest in the air, but in- 
stead of shooting at his body shoot just as 


near the deer’s feet as it is possible for you 
to do; it will look at first as if you would 
make a miss, and get through underneath 


without striking, but the deer will drop in time 
to catch the bullet. 

He will be well down when you have crooked 
the trigger finger sufficiently to discharge the 
gun. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE ARKANSAS CITY SHOOT. 

[By a delay in the mails for which we were 
not responsible the following account of the big 
Arkansas City, Kansas, shoot on December 5-, 
Iso’, did not reach our office until the formes for 
our January number were closed.—Ed.] 


Arkansas City, Kas., Dec, 10. 


The Arkansas City shoot held here on the 
Sth and tth was one of the most interesting 
events ever pulled off in Kansas and reflects 


unbounded credit on the promoters, who left no 


stone unturned to give all a good time. Mr. 
and Mrs. A. L. Bennett of Wichita were in at- 
tendance, both taking an active part in the 
shooting. Mr. Bennett won high average of the 
shoot, while the shooting of his wife elicited 
the strongest interest and admiration of those 
present Photo-reproductions of Mr. and Mrs. 
gennett accompany this account, by which it 
can be seen that the lady toes the mark with 
the nerve and grit of a veteran, Her shooting 


was one of the features of the meet, she beating 


her husband out in one or two events. All tar- 
gets were thrown from a magautrap. Follow- 
ing are the totals of the scores made: 
FIRST DAY DECEMBER 5. 

First event. 15 singles: 
Coverdale . 12 
12 Cooley . ll 
Wharton . 4 
B. Miller D. O. Miller . ll 
Clay Ss Ricker 
Norris . ll Bell . 
Tatty . Allie ll 
Williams . 
T. Young ll Bumgardner 
Fairclo 
Whitney 10 

Second event, 15 singles 
Tatty 12) Norris 


SHOOTERS AT THE 


ARKANSAS CITY 


9 Whitney 
9 Coverdale . 
12 Fairclo . 
9 Bennett . 
9 Kelsey 
Hoyt 9 

Third event, 10 singles and 5 pairs: 
T. Young 12 D. O. Miller.. 
D. B. Miller 14 Bennett 
14 Hoyt 
Norris 13 Wiluams 
Coverdale . 17 Bumgardner 


Fourth event, 


15 singles: 


2 Whitney 
12 Williams 
Kelsey .... .1l Bennett 
Wharton 
12 Mrs. Bennett 
ll Prescott 
T. YOUNG 2 Bell . 
Fifth event, 15 singles: 
12 k. L. Miller 
. § Kelsey 
12 Hoyt 
Allie lz T. Young 
Hiume Faircilo.... 
Cooley. Ss Mrs. Bennett 
Whitney 12) Prescott 
gennett 
Ricker . 10 Cooper . .. 
Ib. Miller ll Bumgardner 
D>. BK. Miller 14 Williams 
Norris 12 
Sixth event, 1 singles: 
Coverdale . Dizon 
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Clay Cooley 
Moyt . 

...10 Kelsey 

D. O. Miller...... ..1l Norris 

Bennett . ...----ll Mrs. Bennett 
Whitney 12) Bumgardner 
4 


Seventh event, 15 singles: 


Coverdale . TT. Young 

Cooley . Bennett 
Prescott . .. --ll Mrs, Bennett 
Bumgardner 

LD). b. Miller 14 Whaling 
Kelsey Withiams 


Kighth event, singles and 5 pairs: 


lb. O. Miller 16 Williams . 
Kelsey ‘ 14 Cooley 
B. Miller 16 rairclo . 

L. Miller Young 
liume Whitney 
Patty ls 
Dixon 1S Prescott 
Senmett . > ooper . 


Ninth event, 1 singles: 


Biller... D..B. Bier 
Coverdale . ...... «2 
Parker .. 7 Bumgardner 
13 Wharton. 
Cooley . .. 
Bonnett 
Whitney 


SECOND DAY—DECEMBER 6 


First event, 15 singles: 


Williams .10 Whaling 
Cooley . Whitney 
...J1 J. Young 
Clark . 9 Hesket. 
Coverdale . ....... Kelsey 
9 Bennett 
Norris 10 tdwards . 
Fairclo 13. Parker 

Second event, 15 singles: 
lL Cooper 
.--10 Allie 
Hoyt ij Ware 
Coverdale . ..... ll Kelsey 
sSumpardner . .... 7 Clay 
isennett 15 Hume. 
ll O. Miller..... 
& ll Whaling . 
Carpenter . ..........10- Hesket 

Third event, 10 singles and 5 pairs: 
..18 D. O. Miller... 
.18 B. Miller 
r. Young .. ere AS J. Young 
Williams . : 14 Cooper . 


7 Pairelo . ...... 

138 Carpenter 

..15 Hasket 

Edwards . U....... .12 Whaling 
Fourth event, 15 singles: 

9 Edwards 

13. Parker . 


MRS. 


BENNET AT THE 


6 Norris . 
ll T. Young 
Fifth event, 15 singles: 
is Youne .... 
14. Coverdale 
Bare. 3 swdwards...... 
ll Hasket 
Sixth event, 15 singles: 
12 Mrs. Bennett 
13 Elliott. 
12. Huston 
Cantral 
ll J. Young 
12 Prescott ..... 
Bumgardner. ........ 9 
Seventh event, 15 singles: 
11 Hasket . 
(4) 
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A. L. BENNETT 
Huston. .. 12 T. Young lt 
Hume 33 Allie. ..... 13 
Edwards . --¥% Mrs. Bennett 12 
Williams . Carpenter 1] 
Sennett . .. 10 Prettyman 13 
Faireclo .. -ll Wilson . 
D. O. Miller.. 5 


Bumgardner 


D. B. Miller. Ray 
Kighth event, 10 singles and 5 pairs 
Clay 12 Coverdale . 
Prescott ....-15 Edwards . 13 
Huston... ...ll Prettyman | 
Williams ..14 T. Young .. 


SCORES OF THE “OUTDOOR 


CLUB. 


LIFE" GUN 


Jan, 4. 
Life Gun 
While it 
present, 
The 
shows an increase 
which is much to 
new organization. 
First event, at 10 blue rocks: 
BrantMer Higgins . 


Brighton, Colo., 

The regular shoot of the Outdoor 

Club its members a success. 
was impossible for all members to be 
this was regretted most by those absent. 
score made by those present 
over the of last month 
the encouragement of the 


was to 


score 


Second event, at 15 blue rocks: 

1l Higgins... 12 

Third event, at 25 blue rocks, for club medal 

16 Brantner. . 

Special between Burt and Brantner: 

GEO. BURT, Secretary. 

NOTICE. 


issue, buc will app?ear in full in the March number. 


AT 


THE SCORE, 
19 J. Young ... 

Ninth event, 15 singles: 
12 
ll Parker 6 


ARKANSAW. 


NEW YEAR’S SHOOT AT LONGMONT. 
Longmont, Colo., Jan. 3. 
Gun Club held its regular 
the club grounds Monday, January 1, 
and started off the new year in a lively shoot, 
nearly 1,000 targets being thrown to ten shoot- 
Below is the the medal shoots, 
the championship prize this year being paid in 

cash, instead of the usual medal. 


The Longmont 
shoot at 


ers 


score in 


(hampionship shoot: 


C. E. Golden..........22 George Clarke ........ 18 
Ed Schwalbe ......... 

Handicap medal: 
23 George Clarke ........ 15 
4. C. McKiernan....22 Ed Schwalbe .........13 
J. K. Bashor.. 

Ten birds were shot off between Golden and 


James. Golden won medal by a score of 10 to 9. 


BURNS WILL, Secretary. 


Phe Game Law Coupon mentioned in our Editorial Dept. had to be omitted from this 
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TRAP AT FORT COLLINS. 
Fort Collins, Colo., Jan. 1. 
The Fort Collins Gun Club held a shoot on 
Christmas, and although there was a strong 
wind blowing, some good scores were made, as 
will be seen by the following result: 
First event, 25 targets: 


a ll Gray, Joe . 
Andrews owes Ciark iv 
Second event, 25 targets: 
ly Brawner . . 
kmigh . . 
Brawner Andrews ..... 
Emigh..... : 
Third event, 25 targets: 
Fourth event, 18 targets: 
Gear; BOD 3 10 
Fort Collins, Colo., Jan. 19. 
The following scores were made to-day by 


the Fort Collins Gun Club at clay birds. 
At 25 targets: 


Andrews . ....... Andrews. ....... 
SECOPd . 18 


D. ABBOTT. 


TRINIDAD RIFLE CLUB SCORE. 
Trinidad, Colo., Jan. 10. 
The following are scores made by our club 
for November, December and the first shoot in 
January: 


Nov. Dec. Dec. Dec. Jan. 
3 3 10 24 7 
| $5 79 | .. .. | 8481 |] 8075 | 8679 
79 75 | $1 76 SL SO | 77 77 
Hudelson .....| .. .. | .. .. | 78 75 | 81 74 | 84.80 | 
| 77 72 | 7 65 | 13 71 | 74.72 | 7673 71 
68 61 | 7064 | .. .. | 69 
| {5648 | .... | 65 64|.... 
Scurleek . .....| .. | 3B | | 


F. M. GOODEN, Secretary. 


DENVER RIFLE CLUB’S ANNUAL SHOOT. 

A large crowd witnessed the annual re-entry 
shoot of tne Denver Rifle Club on New Year's 
day. A. W. Peterson won out with the only 
~ossible, the third time it has been made on 
the grounds. A year ago the same score was 
made, and at the state shoot last September 
M. C. Remsay of Grand Junction accomplished 
the feat. 

For nearly the whole day C. J. Barnes was 
high, with 29. 3ut on the 2 o’clock train D. W. 
KXing, Jr., came to the grounds. His third at- 
tempt was 29, tieing Mr. Barnes's score. The 
shoot was under Creedmoor rules, which are 
that in case of a tie the score that shows im- 
provement in aim is placed ahead. Thus a 9, 
10, 10 would be ranked a 10, 10, 9. When the 
men tied at 29 it was exactly the same score, 
but going back to the score previous, Mr. King 
had the advantage and took second place. 


Peterson . ....10 10 10-30 | Rogers . ...7 9 7—23 
9 10 10-29 | Palmer . ... 9 7 7—23 
C. J. Barnes.. 9 10 10-29 | Lower . .... 6 9 S8—23 
8 10 10—23 | Willis . .... 710 6—23 
8 9 10—27 | Hendricks .5 9 
O. M. Barnes. 810 9—27 | Chambers .7 6 9—22 
10 8 9-27{ McMurray .7 8 6—21 
Adamson . ...10 8 9-27 | Ricker. ....7 5 S—20 
Campbell . ...10 8 9—27 | Mechling ..6 5 8—19 
Barrick . .... 9 8 9-28} Billie . ...... 5 7 7-19 
9 8 9-26} Benton. ...5 6 7—18 
8 10-26 | Richardson 5 4 9—18 
10 8 8—2Z6 | Peterson ..6 5 6—17 
err 910 7—26 | Dawson. ..6 4 T—IT7 
Schoyen . .... 9 7 9—25| Worn. ..... 8 5 4—17 
Lawton . ..... 7 9 8—24| Worm. ....3 9 5—I17 
Hamilton . ... 610 S8—24 | Weisenbach 9 
5 910-24 | Davidson .. 4 6 6—16 
Denison . .... 9 510-24] Dasey. ....6 5 4—15 
Sprague . .... 910 5—24| Meyer. ....7 2 6—15 
8 7 | Lippold . ..5 3 5—13 
Boosinger .... 7 8 7—23| Burkhardt .5 4 3—12 
7 9 7—23 


MATCH AT LONGMONT. 


Longmont, Colo., Jan. 13. 

A 25-target race took place at the club 
zrounds.here to-day between four members of 
the gun club. The match was shot for $10 per 
zun, and the contestants were A. D. Lewis and 
Burns Will against J. C. McKiernan and F. 
Ml. Gibson. The scores were nothing extraor- 
jlinary, but should have been much closer had 
iot Gibson, who usually shoots well, fallen 
lown low in the race. Following is the score: 


...... 110110111111111 
22 

2 

44 

McKiernan.1 1111111111111 41 
111011001 22 

Gibson ..... 
es 17 

39 

B. W. 


The new officers of the Denver Rifle Club are 
as follows: President, D. W. King, Jr.; vice 
president, E. C. Strong; secretary and treasur- 
er, H. Elliott. A new championship medal was 
voted at the annual meeting of the club on 
January 2. It will be of gold, to be awarded 
to the member to make ten of 87 or 
more at the 200-yard range during the year. 
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MONTHLY MELANGE. 


[t was an enthusiastic and representative 
crowd of shooters that attended the big New 
Year's shoot at Sedam Park, Denver It had 


have nad the 
of seeing an exhibition of 
to that which friends J. W. Garrett of Colorado 
Springs and G. G. Pickett of Denver put up in 
their 100-live bird race on that day, and I know 
that the shooters of Colorado will bear me out 
when that 
together again 


been some time since I pleasure 


marksmanship equal 


I say these two cracks must come 


Not that Mr. Garrett did not 


outshoot his opponent, for he won the match 


as fairly and squarely as ever a match was 
won; but when two men get up in an 100-bird 
event and finish with only one bird difference 


and the such a 


say the populace 


score creditable one, 94 to 9%5—I 
thirsts for more of such shoot- 
ing and must have it I'd sooner witness such 
Elliott, or Gilbert, 
or any other top-notcher skin out a poor second- 


rater by a of 49 to It bad 


a race than see Daniels, or 


score 


was too 


that Pickett suffered an accident with his gun, 
which kicked up about the middle of the race. 


striking his lip a terriffic blow and causing it to 


swell to twice its normal size Such things 
are always irritating to a man who wants to 


kee 
where 


contest 


cool, and certainly there is no 


coolness and steady nerves are so essen- 
tial as in shooting. 
deliberate 


Garrett's easy shooting and grace- 


ful position at the score evoked unstinted ad- 
miration from those present He handles his 
gun as if it were a part of the machinery of his 
body, and I look upon him as a coming top 
notcher He would be a worthy competitor of 
A.B. Daniels,and | heard more than one shooter 
present express the hope that they would soon 
come together 

Another man who in the past has demon- 


Strated that he 
good order is 


can demolish clay discs in pretty 
Lawton of 
his shooting on New Year’s he showed that he 
is rapidly coming up, and will bear 
Ing in future 


Colorado Springs In 


close watch- 
a sweepstake during 
the morning at twenty-five birds he broke them 
straight, thereby winning the event, Garrett be- 
ing second with 24, and a whole string of Denver 
23-mark, including Pickett, 
lis, Haywood and McKenzie It was a fact 
commented on with some significance that Col- 
orado Springs had won both first and second in 
this event 

The 
the shoot 


contests In 


shooters on the 


large number of old-timers present at 
was enough to satisfy any 
that the 


is not abating One 


doubting 


Thomases interest in trap shooting 


particularly notic: 
who has contributed much to the 


more 


ble personage 


enthusiasm and interest of the sport, and who 
seems to enjoy it as much as ever, was Harry 
Bostwick, who took part in the program with 


ereditable scores Then there was ‘Tuff,’ the 
old-time crack who used to carry 
the scalps of most every shooter who ever faced 
him. Although that was away back in the 80's 
yet “Tuff’’ is yet about as hard a nut to crack 
as ever—especially at live birds Speaking of 
l. b.’s that D. L. Mechling is not 
so very at this form of the sport We al- 


invincible 


reminds me 
slow 


JOHN W. GARRETT. 


notice the 
done when 
though they 
handling the 


to be 


how 
shoot at 
may be somewhat “rusty in 
Another who 
as hard to keep away from the traps as 
it is to war. off 
Charles 
crack, but 
Denver. 
though he didn't 
in attendance, 


forget 
feathers to 


old-timers rar 
there's 


even 
gun person used 
an approaching case of meas- 
Lehrritter, the erstwhile Salida 
now a plain, harmless citizen of 
noticeable at the shoot, al- 
take part. | noticed, 
George Tritch, Jr., enveloped in 
an ulster that covered him from the sole of his 
feet to the crown of his head. Mr. Tritch had 
but just recovered from a threatened attack of 
pneumonia, but his keen interest in shooting 
drew him out to witness the although 
he was not 


les Is 


was 


also, 


contests 
well enough to .ake part. 

“Why doesn't Frank Ellis 
heard a gentleman at my side 
ceiving no 


more?” |] 
And, re- 
that 
now, he 


shoot 
ask. 
answer except 
busy 


satisfactory 


[ ventured to say he was pretty 


rejoined, “‘He used to be one of the most prom- 
ising libe-bird shots I know He always has 
been a good man at inanimate targets, but 
how he keeps in condition with the amount of 
shooting he does, is a caution And I think 
[ murmured something to the effect that the 


busy business world engulfs many a man’s am- 
bitions in and compels him to remain at 
the desk or behind the counter, when, for more 
reasons than one he should be out two or three 
three days a week drinking the 
found on the Colorado 
exercising the muscles of 
the body and the intuitive qualities of the mind 
in only the way they are brought into use while 
handling a gun There's Haywood, for exam- 
ple, who used to be a high-mark man in every 
event in which he entered He's fallen down 
to the class of a second-rater, and only practice 
at the will regain for him the position 


sport 


hours of two or 
fresh air that 
shooting range 


only is 
and 


traps 


which he has lost 
I was particularly impressed with the size of 
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the attendance at the shoot from out of town. 
It was not expected that it would be anything 
but local, and yet visitors were in attendance 
is follows from Colorado towns: Colorado 
Springs—J. W. Garrett and A. J. Lawton: La- 
fayette—M., G. R., J., F. and D. Stobs—five of 
them, and rattling good shots, too—T. R. Oving- 
ton, William Noble, James Noble and F. Buck- 
ley; Brighton—G,. A. Burt, J. P. Higgins and H. 
A. Hubbard; Lengmont—A. L. Lewis and F. M. 
Gibson; Fort Collins—T. L. Gray and C. R, 
Emigh. 

In this connection it would be an injustice 
not to mention the excellent shooting of the 
visitors, more especially F. Stobs and William 


Noble, who in the lL. b. contest made their 7 
straight as easy as if it were an every-day 
event. Stobs also made a score of 15 straight 
in the l. b. sweepstake match. 


The following are some of the more import- 
ant scores of the day, the first published being 
the Pickett—Garrett match at 100 clay birds: 


lll 
11111 11110 
11110 

OLLIL 11011 
11111 
11111 
10111—95 


The afternoon shooting opened with a handi- 
cap event at seven birds. There were twenty- 
four entries, only four of whom made a straight 


score. The results: 

Arnold, 27 yds........ 5 Gibson, 26 yds......... 6 
Garrett, 28 yds........ 6 Nobles, 26 yds......... 7 
Mechling, 30 yds...... 4 
Matlock, 27 yds....... 6 Warren, 2 yds........ 5 
5 Stokes, 28 yds......... 7 
MOR, 5 Bostwick, 27 yds...... 4 
O’Bryan, 27 yds......5 Johns, 27 yds..... Tee 
Washburn, 2; yds.... 4 bowler, 28 yds..... ae 
Pickett, 30 yds........6 KMmugh, 2/ yds.......... ti 


Two other events at the magautrap were shot 
off during the afternoon, the following being 
the total scores: 


Haywood . ........ 23.19 Morley . 
19 22 Meporiey . 

| have been watching with much interest 


Qutdoor Life’s rifle contests for prizes offered 
by the Winchester and Stevens people. These 
ontests demonstrated one thing to me—that as 
oon as one club or individual gets so far 
thead as to have a pretty sure thing on the 
rize, there's no use in trying to Keep the oth- 
ers in the competition. The Golden Gates of 
San Francisco certainly set a pretty warm pace 
rom the start, but that should not have dis- 
ouraged the other western clubs who first en- 
ered the contest. Denver and Cheyenne are 
he only other teams who “stuck ‘er out,’”’ and 
admire their spunk in so doing. As regards 


the record made in the individual contest of 97 
by Bergersen of Cheyenne, it seems that also 
had the same quieting effect on the individual 
shooters as had the scores from Frisco of the 
western clubs. There was no use in trying to 
beat such luck as that—I will not say luck 
in making the score, but luck in making it at 
such an auspicious time as when there was 
something being contested for, 


I notice that our brothers of the guild in 
Texas are preparing to hold a big state shoot 
at Dallas in April. I am in receipt of a letter 
from one of the members of the Clipper Gun 
Club of Dallas, informing me that three im- 
portant medals will be shot for at this tourna- 
ment—the Individual Championship Target 
Medal, the Team Target Medal (two men to 
team) and the Individual Live Bird Medal. The 
present holders of the medals in the order 
named are Pietz of San Antonio, Dargan and 
Stratton of Dallas, and Dr. McClenahan of 
Manor. ‘The medals are shot for under condi- 
tions that keep up an interest for the succeed- 
ing year—namely: The winners have simply 
the honor of holding them the first year, but 
when shot for the next, .ity per cent. of the 
amount of the entries goes to the holders. 
The entry fee for the live-bird medal contest is 
$25 and for each of the others, $5. Texas is 
noted for the class and character of her shoots, 
and I shall be greatly mistaken if the coming 
tournament will not be a great affair. 

A. LINER. 


STRAY SHOTS. 


A. G. Spaulding & Bros. have decided to 
offer a medal or prize to be emblematic of the 
Colorado state inanimate championship. 

The new officers of the Steamboat Springs 
(Colorado) Ritle Club are as follows:  Presi- 
dent, F. A. Metcalf; vice president, L. B. Craw- 
ford; secretary and treasurer, Jeff Clark, cap- 
tain, W. C. Shaw. 


This number of Outdor Life contains the 
urst installment of an article by Walter G. 
Corker of Mountainhome, Idaho, entitled, “Snap 
Shots With a Rifle, and How They are Made.” 
In the compiling of this article, the author has 
clearly and distinctly portrayed rifle shooting 
in its most intricate parts. Mr. Corker is him- 
self a crack shot, and has spent the greater 
part of his life in the western game fields, and 
consequently wnat he has to say regarding the 
use of the rifle may be regarded as worthy of 
the utmost consideration. 


The Steamboat Springs (Colorado) Gun Club 
gave its annual supper on December 30, which 
proved one of the most delightful and enjoya- 
ble affairs yet given by the club. The supper 
was in charge of a committee composed of F. 
A. Metcalf, L. B. Crawford and C. H. Leckenby. 
After the menu was disposed of W. J. Breckel 
presented the medals for the past year, the first 
going to William Kernaghan and the second to 
Charles E. Baer. 


CLOSE OF OUR RIFLE Ct 


The rifle competitions inaugura 
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INTESTS 
ted by Ou 


Life last May providing for prizes of a Win- 


chester Schuetzen rifle, donated 


by the Win 


chester Repeating Arms Company for best 
team score, and a Stevens Schuetzen rifle, do- 


nated bv the J Stevens Arms ; 


ind Tool Com 


pany, for best individual score closed ' 
December W hile ores were re 
from clubs and individuals trom Val 
parts ot the West he competitors 
rowed down in the team contest to the Golden 
Gate Rifle and Pistol Club of San Fra ‘ 
the Cheyenne Rifle Club of Cheyenne mel the 


Denver Rifle Club of Denver, a 
vidual contest to P. Bergersen of 


nd im the nal 
Cheyenne ! 


D. W. King, Jr of Denver Mr. Bergersen's 


score of 97, made early in the s 


wet blanket on the aspirations 


eason, threw a 


men in the West who otherwise thought the 


stood a fair show of winning 


But when Mr 


Bergersen's world’s record was flashed ver 


the wires, and it was known tha 
in competition for the Outdoor 
prize, there were not many who 
to try to equal it—beating it v 
question. But among those wl 
to keep working for the prize 
King, Jr., president of the Den 
who made the score of % in tt 
In this issue we take pleasure 


photo reproduction of Mr. Berge 


act position in which he stood w 
97 score, and also a photo of the 
We have received the follow 


t it was offered 
Life individual 


had the nerve 
vas out of the 
10 had the grit 
was Dean W 
ver tifle Club 


iis competition 
in publishing a 
rsen in the ex- 
hen making his 
rifle he used 

ing protest on 


Mr. Bergersen’s score from Mr. King, which 


we shall hold for consideration 


and announce 


our decision in next month's issue: 


“Denver, Colo., 

“Editor Outdoor Life I de 
protest against the awarding of 
fle in your individual contest to 
of Cheyenne on the grounds t 


Jan, 10, 1900. 

Sire to enter a 
the Stevens ri- 
Mr jergersen 
hat he did not 


comply with the conditions as specified by you 


Your conditions called for a 
contest without mechanical aid 


strictly offhand 
Mr. Bergersen 


employed mechanical aid by using a knob fitted 
to the front of the lever and held by the left 
hand, which answered the same purpose as a 


palm rest to a certain extent an 


1 was an advan- 


‘age, or Mr. Bergersen would not have used it 


“To substantiate my protest 
opinions from a number of the 
practical riflemen in the United 

“I do not wish to take any 
from Mr. Bergersen, but do not 


I enclose you 
best-posted and 
States. 

of the credit 
think he should 


be awarded the rifle, for the reasons stated 
above. Db. W. KING, JR. 


The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club of 
San Francisco wins the Winchester Schuetzen 
rifle with a score of 3785 out of a possible 4su0 
or an average percentage of 78.8, while the Chey- 
enne Rifle Club of Cheyenne takes second place 
with a total score of 3625, or an average per- 
tage of 75.1; the Denver Rifle Club's score 
was‘, or an average percentage of 72.7 

When it is considered that six men constitut- 
ed a team and that the contest was for eight 
months’ scores, shot in all kinds of weather 
these averages may be taken as very creditable 
especially those of the Golden Gates. We 
would have been able to reproduce a cut of the 
(jolden Gate team, but Mr. F. E. Mason, the 
secretary, has advised us of the illness of one 
of the members, Dr. L. ©}; Wodyers, which 
makes it necessary to promise it for next 
month's issue We hope in that number to be 
ible to also publish the individual winner of the 
Golden Gates prize, as under the conditions of 
the contest the individual possession of the 
rifle must be decided by a handicap shoot held 
within one month after the team has obtained 
possession. The conditions of such handicap 
thoot are regulated entirely by the team win- 
ning the rifle—the six members attending the 
greatest number of monthly shoots being en- 
titled to compete for individual ownership. 

Following are the scores made in both the 
team and individual contests: 


TEAM CONTEST. 


Golden Gate Rifle Club 


May score, net ‘ ... 456 
June score, net : ‘ : 
August score, net.. 
Septe mber score, net 
November score, net 
December score, net 464 

Total for eight months 400 
Average percentage. 78.8 


Chevenne Wifle Club. 


May score ........ 458 
June score cee 461 
September score . 44 


THE GUN EXACTLY AS IT WAS WHEN MR. BERGERSEN[ MADE HIS SCORE OF 97. 
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October score ..................... 
December score ES 434 

Denver Rifle Club. 

424 
September score ................ 465 


INDIVIDUAL CONTES1. 


P. Bergersen.......... 81010 101010101010 9~97 
Mime 1010 9 910 8 10 10 10 10—96 


In announcing the close of the contests it 
would be an injustice not to mention the liber- 
ality and kindness of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company and the J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Company, who donated the prizes. Their inter- 
est in the contest and the liberal spirit dis- 
played by both of these concerns in providing 
a means of the western riflemen engaging in 
friendly contests of skill and marksmanship are 
sperectated by enthusiasts of the rifle in the 

est. 


The Lincoln Gun Club of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
announces that it will hold its fourth annuai 
tournament at Lincoln on April 18, 19, 20 and 21. 
Since the last tournament held by the club a 
year ago it has been consolidated with the Cap- 
ital City Gun Club, whose existence has dated 
back for fifteen years, which now leaves but 
one club in Lincoln. The management says 
it will be the aim to make this the most suc- 
cessful tournament ever held in that part of the 
penned fe They will add about $1,500 besides 
championship badges. 


OUR SAN FRANCISCO LETTER. 


a San Francisco, Jan. 2, 1900. 

The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club held 
the closing shoot of the year on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 24. The weather was favorable for good 
scores, the light good and very little wind. As 
it was the closing shoot of the year there was 
considerable excitement all day in all the clubs, 
some of the matches being in doubt till sundown, 

In the champion class with ritle, McLaughlin 
won Class medal, and was high for the Moore 
trophy (given for the best single score, with 228, 
until late in the day, when r. KE. Mason beat 
him out with the very fine score of 234, which is 
the best score made by auy ‘rifleman on the 
coast this year, and a score of which he may 
well feel proud—as follows: 23, 19, 24, 22, 25, 2 
25, 25, 24, 23=234. 

Belknap and Henderson also had a hard fight 

for the Jacobson medal, given for the best sin- 
gle score in first class. Belknap held the medal 
safe until late in the day (222), when Henderson 
tied his score (222) and beat him by Creedmoor 
count; but Belknap had already had honor 
enough for one day, by winning over Henderson 
and Moore the privilege of shooting with the 
team for the Outdoor Life trophy. On account 
of the unavoidable absence of Gorman (who 
came later in the day), Captain Mason let the 
three young members shoot a match of five 
shots to decide which should shoot on the team 
for the above-named trophy. Henderson scored 
110 in five shots on ring target, and Belknap 
tied his 110 and won out by Creedmoor, and as 
can be seen by the team’s scores, he made some 
of the champions look like novices, making %L 
and 86, a feat of which he is justly proud. Gor- 
man arrived late and had just time to shoot his 
pistol class scores, making %4, 44, in two entries, 
which gives him the pistol championship of the 
club, though very closely pressed by Dr. Rod- 
zers. 
. In the Germania Club there was doubt as to 
the winner of the first cash prize, $100, until the 
last shot was fired, Rodgers and Faktor being 
tied for first prize when the shooting com- 
menced in the morning, which is close work 
after a Whole year’s shooting. Faktor gained 
one ring during the day, while Rodgers could 
not better a 72—(three shots, possible 75), so 
Faktor won first prize, $100; Rodgers second, 
$60; Schuster third, $0; McLaughlin fourth, $30, 
ete. Dr. Rodgers won the Bushnell trophy, 
given for the best ten scores of the year (two 
scores each month only allowed), while the cash 
prizes were three shots and unlimited entry. 
The Doctor is very proud of his very handsome 
trophy, as in a match where the entries are lim- 
ited it pretty nearly proves who is the cham- 
pion, while unlimited re-entry means a pocket- 
book race’ and the man with the longest sack 
(everything else being equal) generally walks 
off with the prize. i 

Nick Ahrens of the Germanias also made a 
record to be proud of in the ‘bullseye’ shoot, 
one of his bullseyes being an exact dead center. 
The machine used in measuring the bullseyes 
measures the one-thousandth of one inch, and 
his shot was so dead in the center that the ma- 
chine did not register a single one-thousandth, 
which is a very remarkable shot. 

The scores of the Golden wate Rifle and Pis- 
tol Club class scores are as follows: 


Pistol: 
J. E. Gorman ..... J. 81 
Cc. M. Henderson..... 7 J. Kullman. ...........51 
Rifle: 
234 C. M. Henderson 222, 219 
A. B. Dorrell. 217 F. W. Belknap...212, 211 
J. Bridges........2% E. Woennme ....... 186 


I enclose scores of the rifle team match for 
the Outdoor Life Trophy, which are given in full 
with the certificates attached. 


BACK SCORES FOR AUGUST. 
The following scores were made by the Gold- 
en Gate Rifle and Pistol Club on December 24, 
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1899, in competition for Winchester Schuetzen 


Mason 9 7W10 5 
Dr. lL. O. Rodgers 9 8 6 9 & 7 


9 9 


% 9 9 

D. W.McLaughlin 9 1010 & 9101010 

F. P. Schuster 910 9 910 9 7 7 S&S 10—KN 

B. Faktor 793 
W. Belknap... 7101010 9 8&8 § 
Less 30 points for palm rest 30 
478 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the 
above competitive score, made under conditions 
imposed by Outdoor Life for its team competi 
tion for Winchester Schuetzen Rifle 

J. GORMAN, Secy MASON, 


C.F. PATON, Scorer Peam Captain 


SCORE FOR DECEMEER., 

The following scores were made by the Golden 
Gate Rifle and Pistol Club on December 24. 1899 
in Outdoor Life's competition for Winchester 
Schuetzen rifle donated by the Winchester Re 
peating Arms Company 
F. Mason 10 998 610 8 8 9 
Dr. L. © RodgerslO 7 S10 8 4 6 6 6—TS 
D. W.McLaughlinlo 7 8 9 9 9 9 7 


F. P. Schuster 99 6 RIO 

D. B. Faktor 699 6810 567 
WwW felknap.. 7 610 8101010 9 S S—Sh—494 
Less 30 points for palm rest uO 


We hereby certify to the corectness of the 
above competitive score, made under conditions 
imposed by Outdor Life for its team competition 
for Winchester Schuetzen Rifle. 


J. GORMAN, Secy MASOX, 
C.F. PATON, Scoret Peam Captain, 
Thirty points is a heavy handicap, and re 
duces our very tine totals down to very ordinary 
scores. McLaughlin gets the record score of 
the match Well, this winds the competition 
up for the Outdoor Life trophy, and if we do not 
win, we certainly have had lots of fun trying 
While we expected good scores from the cham- 
pions, the showing made by our young members 
when called on to take t.uc plac e of some of the 
more experienced shooters in their absence, has 
been very gratifying to us all 
\. J. HAWKER. 


RIFLE SCORES FROM SILVER PLUME 

Silver Plume, Colo,, Jan. 21 
Following are scores made by our club from 

December 31 to January 21, inclusive. 
December 31 


Robinson 77 H. Lyon... 
Vredenburg . 76 62 A. B. Clark... 
Lyon 59 


After shooting above scores a re-entry shoot 
for prizes was held, the fees from same going 
into the treasury Twenty-eight was our best 
out of a possible 3e 

January 7 


Clark 63 6S 62 62 62 
Catren 6b 
C, A. Lyon 61 75 55 73 
A. HL. Lyon 67 74 6S 69 
January 
C. A. Lyon 65 64 70 67 74 
A. H. Lyon 65 63 62 
A. B. Clark . 44 61 57 
H. L. Robinson . 6 61 77 
H. Lyon il BS 57 
There was a high wind during the above 


shoot, so strong that at times it blew the gun 
off the target as the trigger was pulled. 
January 21 


Cc. A. Lyon. SO 68 SO 
H. FE. Lyon . ; 65 61 63 56 
A. B. Clark 64 69 #75 60 
Vredenburg 59 61 65 70 


Our new officers for the forthcoming year are 
—President, H. FE. Lyon; secretary, A. B, Clark. 


C. A. LYON. 


GUNNING WITH A KODAK 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 19 

I went down to Los Angeles on New Year's 
to attend the “cruelty to animals” shoot. When 
| arrived on the grounds twelve of the boys had 
already shot ope bird each, when the sheriff 
took them down town to “enter,” which they 
informed me cost $10 cash bail, or thirty days 
on the rock pile My wife, who came over 
with me handles all my cash and refused to 
put any of it up for bail, and as | was not in 
need of any violent exercise like one gets on 
the rock pile, L concluded to content myself 
with taking a shot at the “cruel animal socte- 
ty with my new hammerless kodak Having 
never shot the thing off before, and not being 
an expert photographer, Mr. Seaver of the Win- 
chester Arms Company kindly volunteered to 
show me how the thing worked Hie said it 
was too rainy and cloudy to be a real good 
day for kKodaks, but as it was the first rain 
they had down there in four years, I told him 
we would excuse the rain Mr. Seaver said we 
might get them by taking a rest and a long 
iim, so we worked around until we got them 
all huddled up in a bunch, telling each other 
how they used to rob birds’ nests when they 
were boys Mr. Seaver said, “‘Now’s our time 
when I count five you pull the trigger.”’ 
pulled all right, and send you the result by 


this mail, which I consider was worth traveling 
several hundred miles to obtain I am satis- 
fled that no humane society in any country can 
produce longer or better specimens (with but 
one exception). The “exception” is the headless 
gentleman in the foreground | wish you 
would answer through your photographic col 
umns What in the name of common sense be- 
came of this man’s head. I came direct to the 
shooting grounds from Pasadena, where a man 
was never Known to be able to buy a drink, 
and was just as sober as all the other sports- 
men on the grounds looked, and I will swear 
this gentleman had a head when I pulled the 


trigger Evidently there are some things about 
photography I have not learned. Do you sup- 


pose he could have turtled on me and pulled his 
head in just as I touched the trigger? | can 
not account for it in any other manner. l was 
only shooting about thirty-five feet, with a dead 
rest, so if the thing was loaded right there was 
no excuse Why lL should not get the whole 


works This man may have lost his head 
many times, and could probably get along just 
as well without it. Possibly it was not much 
use to him anyway But no man could make 


me believe but that he had the head sticking 
on there in good shape when the trigger was 
pulled W. FL SHUBARD. 


{If Mr. Sheard will examine the above 
print closely he will observe that a_ por- 
tion of the face of one of the men is also 
missing. This was caused by the original po- 
sition of the “man without a head." As the 
exposure was being made this man moved his 
head quickly, the motion ending just as his 
head way in front of the man facing the cam- 
era The face of the latter, having the longer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
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exposure, received the most permanent image, 
absorbing also some of that of the man who 
moved. The negative, if examined closely, 
should show a partial image of the headless 
man.—Ed.] 

A NEW DENVER TRAP CLUB. 

The Denver Trap Club, with grounds two 
blocks from Broadway and five blocks north of 
Orchard Place, has been organized in Denver 
with forty members, and officered for the first 
year as follows President, George G. Pickett: 
vice president, F. A. Ellis, Jr.; secretary, Chas. 
Yonkman; treasurer, H. M. Bostwick. A mag- 
autrap will be immediately put in and the 
xrounds furnished in the most approved man- 
ner Owing to the great convenience to prompt 
ear service (cars running every twenty min- 
utes), and the further fact that the best trap- 
shooters in the city are taking hold of the 
movement, the club should be a big success. 
Shooting will be in order on both week days 
and Sundays. 


SCORES OF THE TRINIDAD RIFLE CLUB. 


Trinidad, Colo., Jan. 21. 
The following scores were made by the ‘Trin- 
idad (Coiorado) Rifle Club from January 14 to 
January 21, inclusive. 
January l4: 


Hudelsen . ...80 78 63 68 .. 
East... . 80 Gooden . 
Milliken . 68 74 68 

January 17: 
East . S679 Gooden 
Hudelson . ...80 69 

January 21: 
East . 77 SL 70 Heess . ; 
Hudelson . ...72 59 .. Cook . 
(jooden . ...67 & EK. M. GOODEN, Sec'y. 


DENHAM REPLIES TO SHEARD. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 15, 1900. 

Mr. W. F. Sheard'’s communication of Decem- 
ber 6, appearing in your New Year's edition, 
bears the evident earmarks of the “bear with 
a sore head,” and after nominating me as the 
object of his wrath, he calls particular atten- 
tion to his own condition at our recent Octo- 
ber shoot, and launches upon a tirade involv- 
ing Messrs. F. B. Ware and Richard Stevens, 
who should have no place in his personal at- 
tack upon me, as the gentlemen in question 
were, with Mr. Sheard and others, given their 
proper place and notice in the report of the 
shoot in your October issue. 

No question was or has ever been raised re- 
garding the ability of Messrs. Ware and Ste- 
vens as trap shooters, and it is well known 
they are among the very best, if not the best, 
shots we have in the Northwest. 

Mr. Sheard, .to use his own expression, must 
have been thoroughly saturated with ‘‘vellow”’ 
to have attempted to use the gentlemen's 
names to cover his own personal spleen at my 
winning the individual championship of the 
state at blue rocks, and his owlish knowledge 
of what I thought and what I intended, when 
I entered the individual championship shoot, 
brands his communication as the rantings of 
the “green-eyed monster." The low scores 
were in some measure occasioned by the in- 
clemency of the weather, but no defense of the 
scores has been offered, and the same ap- 
peared in your December issue in full, for all 
your readers to judge as they wished. 

It is very noticeable that Mr. Sheard, while 
turning his mud-slinging gun in my direction, 
ias taken occasion, as he closes his communi- 
cation, to air his own prowess. I would sug- 
gest that he be offered a page in Outdoor Life 
and devote it to “W. EF. Sheard'’s Opinion of 
Himself.’ 

In justice to myself, I would say that I am 
perfectly willing to father the report of the 
shoot in this—that I was personally requested 
to report the same by your Mr. J. A. Ricker, 
manager of Outdoor Life. when he was here, 
and reported the same by sending on clippings 
from our local newspaper, as secretary of the 
State association, the scores for which were 


furnished by E. B. Lanning, secretary and 
treasurer of our local gun club. 
H. T. DENUAM. 
[In justice to Mr. Denham, we publish the 


me letter, but the controversy must end here. 
VD. 


THE STRANG SHOOT AT COLO. SPRINGS. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., Jan. 20 

On account of bad weather and a consequent 
lack of support, the merchandise shoot that 
was to have been given by C. G. & H. Strang 
of this place to-day was not held. The few 
“thends’’ that did attend enjoyed a good after- 
noon's sport. There were several sweepstakes 
held, and though the scores were not up to the 
standard, everyone had a good time. The 
following scores were made during the after- 
noon: 


Twenty-bird events: 


12 9 W 16 
Edwards . ..... 15 
Sprague . ..... 

Ten-bird events: 
1 Lawton 
Birmingham. ....... Bonbright . .... 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Will you kindly inform me, if you know, 
whether or not a woodchuck will climb a tree? 
I desire this information so as to be able to de- 
cide a bet. P. P. NELSON. 

Hayward, Wis. 

Answer—While woodchucks do not, in the 
common acceptation of the term, climb trees, 
they have been known to run up an inelined 
tree which has been torn down by storm or oth- 
erwise. Though quite terrestrial, they make 
shift to climb, and are often seen on fences an 
low trees. This, however, is about the extent 
of their climbing. 


What in your opinion is the best section for 
hunting deer in Colorado? 
Victor, Colo. if, MALCOLM, 


Answer—Routt and Rio Blanco counties em- 
brace the best game fielus in Colorado for deer 
hunting. By going into the game country from 
Rifle, and making Meeker your headquarters, 
you cannot have much trouble in finding game 
in any direction from the latter point. Write 
John B. Goff, Guide, Meeker, Colorado, who will 
be glad to furnish any further information, 

For the benefit of our club I would like to 
have you answer the following question: Is a 
person allowed a telescope sight in a match with 
other clubs, as, for instance, in competition for 
a prize or medal—and if allowed, must points be 
allowed for such use? ‘Hos. K. STEELE. 

American Fork, U. 

Answer—It all depends on the rules governing 
the association or club under whose direction or 
auspices the shoot is held. For instance: The 
Massachusetts Rifle Association allows the use 
of ‘scopes, but imposes no handicap; the Colo- 
rado Rifle Association does not allow the use 
of telescopes at all; the Denver Rifle Club al- 
lows the use of ’scopes without a handicap, and 
so it goes. There is a wide divergence of opin- 
ion as to whether or not ‘scopes should be al- 
lowed, and if so, whether or not a handicap 
should be imposed, and, furthermore, there al- 
ways will be until an association is formed on 
national lines to frame rules on shooting con- 
tests as suggested in the January number of 
Outdoor Life. 
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THE MONTH'S MISCELLANY. 

The photographic supply department recently 
added to Danieis & Fisner'’s, Denver, is one of 
the most cComprete in the West. In addition to 
carrying every accessory and article used in the 
art, there have been fti.cted up many convenient 
and necessary adjuncts lor tne use of the ama- 
teur—tree 


The annual meeting of the Tacoma (Wash- 
ington) hod and Gun Ciub was held on Janu- 
ary lo at Wimballs gun store, at Which time 


the following otmcers were elected for the com 
ing year: tresident, W I Sheurd; vice pres- 
ident, A. E. Gratton; directors, H. T. Dennam 
and Roy Mowe secretary and treasurer, George 


Murray; team captain, & bk. Young. 


One of the most successful acquisitions to 
the ranks of taxidermists of the West is I*rea 
Bb. Finley of Steamboat Springs, Colorado. Mr, 
Finley not only resides in the heart of the home 
of the mocky Mountain fauna, but he also fur 
nishes reliable guides and outfits to all game 
and minerai regions within 100 miles of Steam- 
boat Springs Visitors ure aiWaysS Weicusiig 
his museum in Steamboat, 


Tom <A. Marshall, the twice-winner of the 
Grand American tandicap, writes as follows to 
G. W. Cole & Co., the weil-Known manufactur- 
ers of 3 in 1 compound of New York city 
“I have had occasion to use your ‘3 in one’ oii 
very frequently for the past year, and have no 
hesitancy in saying that for a trap shooter to 
once use it piaces the oil in the category of a 
househoid necessity. 1 consider it far superior 
to any that I have ever used for keeping a gun 
in ship-shape.”’ 


Photographers who have had occasion to look 
for a developer that gives satisfactory results 
have had much in the way of praise to say of 
Seed’s Pyrox Developer, made by the M. A. 
Seed Dry Plate Company of St. Louis. This de- 
veloper comes in two sizes: Small size, 1lvc; 
large size, 75c. The above company are also re- 
ceiving many flattering commendations on the 
results obtained from using their non-halation 
plates—coated with two emulsions, 26x and 23 
especially on interior work and scenery. 


The following from Judge Whalley of Port- 
land, Oregon, will be read with interest by ev- 
ery admirer of Lewis B. France's admirable 
works on angling: “Il have just received the 
copy of your New Year's edition. It is really 
superb in makeup and illustration. I was es- 
pecially pleased with your extract from Judge 
France’s work, ‘Angling—Its Philosophic Side.’ 
Such thoughts as must pass through the brain 
of every true disciple of old Izaak Walton rare- 
ly tind so graceful a pen for their expression as 
the one wielded by Judge France."’ 


One of the growing concerns of the country, 
and one which it will pay the sportsmen and 
sporting goods dealers of America to become 
better acquainted with, is the Acme Folding De- 
coy Company of St. Louis, Missouri, Although 
located in the large western metropolis, its bus- 
iness is by no means contined to the West, nor 
to the United States, for that matter, as the fol- 
lowing shipments of Acme Folding Canvas De- 
coys during the past three months will testify: 
50 dozen to Moscow; 25 doz. to Kino, via Liban; 
50 doz. to Christchurch, Australia; W doz. ta 
Wellington, New Zealand; 15 doz. to Hamburg, 
Germany; 10 doz. to Paris The Acme decoy is 
said to be one of the most durable and satisfac- 
tory on the market. 


One of the largest dealers in sporting goods 
in the West, the Kawlings Sporting Goous Com- 
yvany of St. Louis, are now in the midst of the 
are turmoil incident to moving to their new 
quarters at 620 Locust street. These elegant 
quarters will afford them much better oppor- 
tunity for catering to the wants of the sports- 
men and outdoor enthusiasts of all classes. 
They carry about every article known in the 
general sporting goods line, and have made a 
great reputation in the manufacture of sports- 
men's clothing, which they have carried on for 
some time with unbounded success. The gen- 
tlemen back of the above concern are enthusi- 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


astic sportsmen and are therefore in a position 
to intelligently conduct such a business with 
Sutistaction to their patrons. 


Fred Bb. kinley, the taxidermist and tanner 
of Steamboat Springs, Coiorado, has started a 
crusade against the purposes of one of the rul- 
ings of the Colorado state game and fish laws, 
relative to shipping mounted game heads out of 
the state. ‘The intent of tne game law in this 
respect is destined to ruin one of the legitimate 
arts of the state—that of taxidermy—it persist- 
ed in, While the taxidermists of other states 
will reap the benetits; tor no sportsman from 
other states will send his heads to Colorado if 
he is charged a fee of $% for each deer head and 
$lv tor eacn elk head, in addition to the cost of 
mounting, express coarges, etc. Mr. Finley is 
one of tne enterprising business men of the 
state Who has made tne subjects of game pro- 
tection, taxidermy, and sportsmanship in all its 
forms a hfe devotion and study, and Outdoor 
Life sympathizes with him in his appeal to the 
governor and sportsmen of the state trom the 
above-named injurious law. 


The friends and relatives of Dr. E. R. Axtell 
of Denver were shocked to learn of his death, 
which occurred in this city on December 1. 
Dr. Axteil contracted blood poisoning while 
performing an autopsy on the remains of a pa- 
tient at the county hospital, and while he ralied 
for a time and it was thought he would recover, 
the tinal climax was too great for him and he 
succumbed to the deadly enects of the poison 
on the date named. Dr. Axtell was a young 
man in the full giow and vigor of health—both 
health of mind and health ot body—for he was 
one of the brightest, most honorable and highty 
intelligent young men whom we have ever met. 
He was editor and proprietor of the Colorado 
Medical Journal, which several years ago took 
its place as one of the best journals of its class 
in the West, and had a good practice in Den- 
ver. To his sorrowing and estimable wife, 
more especially, Outdoor Lite offers the sin- 
cerest and fullest measure of its condolence. 


That the one-line retail business pays in sell- 
ing bicycies, Manager Tom Botteriil of the 
Denver branch of tne George N. Pierce Co. 1s 
thoroughly convinced after giving it a trial. 
kor several years Mr. wotterll was associated 
with C. G. Fisher in the conduction of a retail 
store in Denver in which more than one line of 
wheels was carried. Last fall the George N. 
Pierce Co, of Buffalo bought out C. G. Fisner & 
Co. and turned the store into a branch and 
made Mr, Botterili manager. Therefore it is to 
be taken for granted that he “speaks py the 
board when he voices tne above sentiments— 
sentiments which, by the way, that are becom- 
ing quite common in the latter-day whirligig of 
the cyc.e trade. The Denver branch of the 
Pierce Co. has closed many important agency 
deals since the change was made, and although 
Mr. Botterill has been a very busy man he has 
found time to make three tiips over his terri- 
tory since November 1. 


One of the most genial, jolly, glad-to-meet- 
you sportsmen whom we have had the pleasure 
of mecting in a long time is V. C. Dargon of 
Dallas, Texas, better known as V. C. among 
the shooting fraternity of the West. Mr. Dar- 
gon is special agent of the southern department 
of the Lancashire Insurance Company of Eng- 
land, is one of the most enthusiastic sportsmen 
of Yexas, and his presence at a tournament 
means that there will be some hot work in- 
dulged in. During August, lsv¥, he paid a short 
visit to Colorado and taced the traps at Colo- 
rado Springs and Denver. At the ground of 
the Country Club, Colorado Springs, August 5, 
at blue rocks, his first forty-five birds were 
broken without a miss. He shot at 130 and 
broke 123, making an average of 94.5 per cent. 
On August 12, at the same grounds, he shot at 
2W targets, making 98 and 9% per cent. on first 
and second 100 respectively. On August 20 he 
shot at Sedam Park, Denver, at 200 targets, 
making 95 per cent. on each 100. His first 50 on 
this day were straight. Mr. Dargon, with Mr. 
Stratton of the Clipper Gun Ctub of Dallas, 
hold the Texas state team medal. 
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